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The Week. 


Tae close of the session is now very near at hand, and both Houses, 
with numbers that would be somewhat diminished but for the admis- 
sion of some of the Southern States, are working hard. No Funding 
Bill has yet been passed, and, as we write, there is no certainty that any 
will be passed this summer. The Tax Bill has been signed by the 
President, but recalled, apparently under the pressure of a powerful 
lobby, which sees the destruction of the whiskey-ring in the reduction 
of the tax. On Monday last the veto of the Electoral College Bill was 
received. There was nothing’new in the general position taken, which 
was that Mr. Johnson has been all right since the summer of 1865 and 
Congress all wrong. This we do not call especially absurd argumen- 
tation; it is merely presenting the practically impossible view of the 
question as the only view; but in the details there v-as a good deal of 
merely childish argument. The bill was passed over Mr. Johnson’s 
objections by the heaviest majority yet given on such an occasion— 
namely, 45 to 8—the admission of new Senators making the difference, 
but the passage being certain, of course, in any event, The House, 
also, on the same day, passed the bill—yeas, 134; nays, 36. Miss Vinnie 
Ream was let back into the Capitol at the instance of Mr. Stevens. 
On Thursday last, the Senate passed a joint resolution extending the 
time for the payment of taxes in the Southern States till January 1, 
1869. On the same day, Mr. Conness insisted that the regular business 
of the day should be laid aside, and the bill Protecting the Rights of 
American Citizens Abroad should be taken up forthwith. He was in 
a hurry, apparently, lest the hoary monarchy of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland should grant everything that the United 
States ask or want, before he could mail certain Globes to his con- 
stituents. His’ motion was rejected, and the bill did not come up till 
a day or two afterward, in due course, when no final action was taken 
upon it. Probably final’ action’ has already been taken on it, for, no 
doubt, it’will never pass the Senate. On Friday, the Senate pasged 

Alaska Appropriation Bill, first striking out, at the instance of the 

mmittée on Foreign Relations, the House’s preamble ordaining that 
itself should have joint power with the President and the Senate in 
making treaties which involve appropriations. Mr. Stevens, in 
the House, avowed himself a repudiator at all costs, at the expense 
even of supporting Seymour and Blair. On Saturday, the Presi- 
dent sent in his proposed Amendments to the Constitution. They 
were sent to the Judiciary Committee, which seenis a superfluous bit 


of respect. 





The Fourteenth Constitutional Amendment has been so long before 
the people that the average reader has very likely forgotten just what 
it is. It provides: 1. That all persons born or naturalized in thé 





United States are, in virtue of their national citizenship, citizens 
of the State in which they reside. 2, It forbids the enforcement of 
any State law that abridges the privileges or immunities of citizens of 
the United States and ordains absolute equality of all citizens before 
the law. 3. It apportions representation according to population, and 
when political rights are den‘ed any class in any State it diminishes 
the number of representatives in accordance with the diminution in 
the number of electors. (This embodies the conditions of restoration 
offered the South three years ago, and obstinately rejected.) 4. It 
provides that the man who, having taken an oath as Senator, Repre- 
sentive, member of any State Legislature, or judicial or executive 
officer of any State to support the Constitution, afterwards engaged 
in rebellion, shall not be eligible to any office, State or Federal, unless 
Congress, by a two-thirds vote, relieves him of his disabilities. To 
ratify the amendment twenty-three States were requisite, Mr. Seward’s 
proclamation, just issued, provisionally declares it ratified. Arkansas, 
the two Carolinas, Louisiana, Florida, and Alabama may be States, and 
may not; he does not know, he says. If they are not, six States are 
wanting. Further, itis not certain whether or not Ohio and New Jersey 
legally have the power to withdraw the assent which they once gave. 
This question is now under advisement by the Judiciary Committee, 
who seem to be in no haste toreport upon it. The Supreme Court will, 
we suppose, have to settle it finally ; for probably there is no hope that 
New Jersey will, after the fall election, reverse her latest decision, 
though that Ohio will save the court the trouble of considering the 
matter is, we imagine, as sure as that her Legislature is to meet. On 
Tuesday, Congress passed a concurrent resolution declaring the amend- 
ment part of the Constitution. 





We have always felt satisfied that Mr. Johnson's long silence was 
due to intense absorption in some scheme for the promotion of the 
national welfare. Such men as he rarely ruminate in vain. Accord- 
ingly, he has sent a message to Congress recommending four amend- 
ments to the Constitution, for one of which something may be said— 
the abolition of the election of the President by the Electoral College and 
the substitution of a direct election by the popular vote. The second 
provides for the succession of the Secretaries of State, of the Treasury, 
of War, of the Navy and of the Interior, of the Postmaster-General 
and the Attorney-General, in the order in which they are here named, 
to the Presidency in case of the death or disability of both the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. He thinks it improper that any member of 
the legislature or of the judiciary should have, as now, any interest in 
creating a vacancy in the executive chair. Thirdly, he is not satis- 
fied with the present mode of electing senators. He says “ experience ” 
(whose he does not mention) has established the ngcessity of a change, 
and he wants to have the senators, too, chosen by the people. We suppose 
he has reached this conclusion by a comparison of the Senate with the 
House, and has been struck by the greater wisdom, knowledge, self- 
restraint, and decorum of the products of the popular choice. Finally, 
he is not satisfied with the judicial tenure of office for life or during 
good behavior, so he proposes that the Federa] judges be appointed for 
twelve years only. This sage suggestion, we presume, is the result of 
the calm contem lation, by a powerful and penetrating mind, of the 
blessings of an elective judiciary for short terms in those States in 
which this beneficent institution already flourishes. We do not, of 
course, know what action Congress will take on these proposals; but 
we do know that the author of them ought not to be allowed quietly 
to retire into Tennessee next March if the nation can find means of re- 
taining him in the capital to watch the working of the machinery of 





government. There is one other amendment whith he has not pro- 
posed, but which we feel satisfied must have occurred to him, and of 
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which he would heartily approve, and that is an amendment extend- 
ing the privileges of foreign ambassadors to counterfeiters and “ whis- 
key thieves.” He pardons these people so generally when they are 
convicted by the courts that he must entertain doubts either on high 
moral grounds, or on grounds of expediency, as to the propriety of 
trying them at all. 


We hear several new and imaginative tales of and concerning the 
various candidates in the political field. To begin with the apparently 
most abandoned one: Last fall it appears that a certain gentleman, 
formerly a major-general in the Union army, passed down the Missis- 
sippi River on a steamboat which lay for some time at the levee of St. 
Joseph, and, in reply to one citizen of St. Joseph who avowed his belief 
that Sherman was much an abler man than Grant, the general above- 
mentioned said, with a burst of profanity, that “ Grant knew more than 
Sherman and all the balance of them banged into one.” That general 
was F. P. Blair. “Where is he now?” is the question that at once 
suggests .tself, and which hé would no doubt find what Mr. Swiveller 
calls a “staggerer.” We learn that Blair went through college at a 
rate that proved him one of the ablest members of the Blair family— 
he stayed at Yale rather less than a year. We suggest to some “ready 
paragraphist ” that, by consulting the elderly inhabitants and reliable 
gentlemen and other citizens of New Haven of a known turn for history, 
he might unearth a great many acts of turbulence and crime committed 
by “ this man for whom law-abiding patriots are asked to vote.” New 
Haven would be a fertile field. He seems to have felt the inspiration 
of his old stamping-ground when he was in Connecticut campaigning 
a while ago. They publish “ his bill at the Allyn House in this city ” 
—-namely, Hartford: “Two days’ board, $10; lemons and whiskey, 
$65; total, $75.” Seymour is, if anything, worse than Blair in the 
weekly account. When General Wadsworth was nominated for gover- 
nor in 1864, they informed Seymour of it, we are told. Seymour said: 
“‘ He will be a strong candidate. Our soldiers run well this year.” This 
offsets the “boy in blue” and silver-waiter story against Colfax, and 
it. is to be feared that Democrats will go on telling that “ branded lie” 
with more industry and ardor than ever. 


Perhaps, though, one of the neatest things of this general character 
that has been got up during the week is to be found in Mr. Johnson’s 
veto of the Electoral College Bill. We do not know if it was intended 
to pay off Seymour for walking off with a certain nomination, but it 
throws an efficient “ half-brick” at him and hits him hard—a wound from 
a supposed friend, too. The veto argues on the question, What States 
are to be considered as having been in rebellion within the meaning of 
the act ‘—not the Southern States, it says, if to make a State rebellious 
the treason of a// its inhabitants is necessary; but if it be said that the 
treason of a part only of the inhabitants is enough, why, then, it must 
be remembered that there was rebellion in the State of New York— 
which directly suggests a well-known speech made to his friends by a 
distinguished statesman of Syracuse. Mr. Seymour will be curious to 
know who composed the message—whether it was the new Attorney- 
General or the President. 


Mr. Conness has a bill before the Senate for the protection of the 
rights of American citizens abroad, which, amongst other things, gives 
the President the power to arrest and detain any subject of a foreign 
power found within the jurisdiction of the United States, ifhe should see 
reason to be dissatisfied with the treatment experienced by any Ameri- 
can citizen at the hands of the foreign power in question. Mr, Sumner 
made an able and energetic appeal to the Senate against the measure, and 
especially against this provision of it, showing by various citations the 
barbarous character of such a remedy, and its hostility to the usages 
and principles of intercourse between civilized nations, On Mr. Con- 
ness, we need hardly say, he produced not a particle of effect, as that 
gentleman immediately afterwards took the floor on his hind legs, and 
snorted and whisked his tail in a manner fearful to behold. We ought 

t, perhaps, to offer Mr. Sumner advice on a matter of parliamentary 





tactics; but having studied the war-horse nature carefully, we trust 
he will pardon us if we say that we think he took the wrong method 
with Mr. Conness. When you tell a war-horse that what he proposes 
is unprecedented, or is condemned by the publicists or statesmen of 
civilized nations of the present or bygone ages, you simply attach 
him to it more firmly than ever. Nothing delights him more than to 
learn that he has produced something absolutely novel or likely to 
shock the prejudices of calm, thinking, conservative men. On hear- 
ing this, and especially if he hears it from an authority of Mr. Sumner’s 
weight, his tail goes higher than ever, and smoke pours from his nos- 
trils. The way to take him, if you want to dissuade him from the 
support of any cherished scheme, is to assure him that it is an old and 
well-known one, and has the sanction of the principal foreign jurists 
and text-writers. Information of this sort seldom fails to disgust him 
with any measure, however dear. 




















































Thaddeus Stevens said in Congress, when the Government bonds 
were being first offered to the public: 

“ A dollar in a miser’s safe, unproductive, is a sore disturbance. Where 
could they invest it? In United States loans at six per cent.— 
in gold in 20 years—the best and most valuable permanent investment 
that could be desired.” 
Thaddeus Stevens said last week, however, the money being all paid 
in, that sooner than assent to the monstrous doctrine that the bonds 
were payable in gold, “he would vote for the other side, Frank Blair 
and all.” It thus appears that to him all the great issues arising out 
of the war, and which now divide the two parties, count for little or 
nothing compared with the success of a scheme for cheating the 
national creditors of what is really to the nation a small sum. We 
called attention months ago to Mr. Stevens’s share in getting people to 
pay over their money on what he now proclaims to have been false 
pretences, and it is nearly two years since we began to point out, at the 
cost of much obloquy, the fact that the Stevenses and Butlers, Wades 
and the like, having openly abandoned all pretence of being guided by 
sound political principles or by the lessons of human experience, and 
having taken for their standard of right and wrong, expedient and 
inexpedient, some kind of slip-slop theory which made universal 
suffrage a perfect political panacea, had ceased to be fit guides for the 
Republican party, and would eventually lead it into the ditch. The 
bulk of the press, however, kept praising them to the skies, as the very 
embodiments of virtue and knowledge, and, finally, the party came 
very near ranging itself under their crazy lead in a determined attack 
on the reputation of some of the most valuable, clear-headed, and 
deserving members of the Senate; and ridicule of their “brains,” 
their “learning,” their “ judicial-mindedness,” which have, in reality, 
furnished the party with nearly all its legislative claims to the grati- 
tude and remembrance of posterity, became for some weeks the main 
occupation of the lower order of party hacks. 





—~y— 


The want on the part of these leaders of any sound and carefully 
considered rule of conduct, their apparent readiness to fall in with any 
cry, however disgraceful or immoral, provided it seems likely to swell 
the party vote, is now generally acknowledged. They have themselves 
fulfy justified all we have ever ventured to say about them. Even the 
New York Tribune, which supported them in their indecent and 
absurd assaults on better men, is forced to inform the venerable 
Thaddeus Stevens that his last great “ moral idea” is neither more nor 
less than “a gigantic crime,” and that if he wants to be an accomplice 
in it he had better walk over at once, as he threatens to do, to the 
Democrats. Much should be forgiven to the Tribune for its course on 
this question. In spite of its absorption in the bewildering business 
of exposing “lies,” “falsehoods,” “slanders,” and “calumnies,” and 
its somewhat clouded notions of jurisprudence, it has seen into the 
greenback swindle from the beginning with truly admirable perspi- 
cacity, and has certainly not left the authors of that scheme in any 
doubt about its opinion of them. Its comments on Thaddeus Stevens, 
last Tuesday, were a model of “ plain dealing.” 
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The course run by the Funding Bill is curious. The House has 
left in it nothing of Mr. Sherman's, except what might be called 
“the seminal funding idea.” It still funds, but does nothing else that 
Mr. Sherman intended it todo. The rate of interest offered, too, is 

‘so low—3.65 per cent.—that it is difficult to see what the motive 
for conversion will be. The least taste in the world of a swindle—it 
had to have this—has been given to it by a provision taxing coupons 
in gold where all other property is taxed in currency. Mr. Boutwell 
proposed in vain a sensible substitute, providing two classes of bonds— 
one for foreign holders at four per cent., and one for native holders at 
five. His idea was, of course, to sell one species abroad and one at home ; 
but how is the wily foreigner to be kept from taking the five per cent. 
bond if he wants it, and what difference does it make who takes either ? 
A four per cent. bond will bring one price in the market, a five per 
cent. bond another, and natives and foreigners will have their choice. 
Payments of interest in London or Amsterdam, doubtless, would make 
a difference to foreign investors, but scarcely one per cent. difference. 
The bill now goes to a Conference Committee, which can hardly 
reconcile the two Houses. 





The most remarkable feature in the campaign, thus far, is the in- 
creasing boldness and prominence of the Southern Democratic poli- 
ticians. They are exhibiting all the indiscretion which spoiled their 
game in 1865, and have thrown off the reserve which they seem to 
have imposed on themselves after Mr. Johnson’s defeat in his conflict 
with Congress, and which they managed to keep up during the earlier 
part of the proceedings of the Convention here. We hear now a good 
deal of the old talk—of resistance, of “the bayonet,” and so forth—and 
it comes from men, too, such as Wise, and Wade Hampton, and Forrest, 
whose political career, most of us supposed, was closed when they 
surrendered. The chances are, however, that they will do enough of 
this kind of thing to make it not only harmless, but highly useful to 
the Republican party. The Southern politicians seem to possess the 
art, in the highest perfection, of ruining their own cause. 





The President has just nominated a batch of ministers—Mr. John 
L. Dawson to Russia, Mr. Henry Wm. Watts to Austria, and General 
Rosecrans to Spain. Of these, the first and last have been laid on 
the table, but there is thought to be some chance of Mr. Watts’s 
confirmation. There seems to have been some expectation that 
General Banks would get the Austrian mission, and the Springfield 
Republican spoke of it recently as likely to prevent a renewal of the 
controversy of two years ago about his re-election. There is, it seems, 
trouble about him in his district. The hostility to him increases, and 
his renomination becomes more and more doubtful. We feel sure the 
dauntless Mr. Copeland is ready for him, and will give a good account 
of him when he comes home. We have ourselves only one objection 
to his going to Austria, and that is, that the House would be left 
without anybody to guide it on foreign affairs and international law. 
To the Austrians he could do nothing but good. Baron von Beust is 
slow and methodical, and needs a little excitement, and the whole 
empire is behind the age. A boxful of speeches and documents, 
judiciously distributed by Mr. Banks in court circles, would wake the 
aristocracy up, and reduce the Archduchess Sophia, who is said to be 
the evil genius of the dynasty, to confusion and insignificance. 





The theory that the presumption of international law that nations 
are equal in the forum of morals should no longer be confined, as 
heretofore, to the nations of Christendom, but should be extended to 
all civilized governments, is every day gaining ground amongst publi- 
cists and statesmen. A formal acknowledgment of it—if we are not 
mistaken, the first—has just been made in the treaty concluded be- 
tween the United States and China; and there is no question of its 
beneficial influence on Western—or, should we say, Christian ?—practice 
in dealing with communities in an inferior stage of civilization and 
physically weaker. But the application of the theory will probably 
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be found surrounded at the outset with serious difficulties. One of the 
first and most obvious consequences of the admission of a state into 
the family of civilized nations is, of course, the subjection of foreigners 
residing within its limits to the jurisdiction of its courts. Hitherto the 
citizens of all Christian states residing in Pagan or Mohammedan ones 
have been specially exempted from the jurisdiction of the courts of the 
country, from the belief that owing to its inferior moral condition a 
stranger would not get justice from its judges. The exemption has 
caused, as might be expected, countless abuses and failures of justice, 
and Turkey and Egypt have of late been trying to get rid of it. But 
the foreign residents in those countries loudly protest against any 
change, and allege, and we believe with truth, that in nine cases out 
of ten the trial of causes in which Europeans were concerned before 
native judges would be a mockery; yet these powers insist, and with 
reason, and China will doubtless insist, that if we believe what we say 
in our treaties of their equality, we ought to be willing to submit to the 
test of pleading before their courts. The fact is that “the unjust 
judge” is an object of reprobation in all codes and traditions and 
systems of morality, but it is only in those nations which carefully 
uphold legal forms and treat rules of procedure with reverence that 
the just judge is found anywhere out of the sacred books and the 
apologues and the poetry—a fact of which we beg the Sons of Thunder 
to take notice whenever they are flattering themselves that they can 
govern the United States simply through common schools, popular 
lectures, stump speeches, the Weekly Tribune, and what one of them 
recently called “the human mind” as distinguished from the “legal 
mind.” Whenever they succeed in establishing their great moral 
régime, they may rely on it, judges to whose decisions civilized men 
will trust life or property—judges, indeed, in whose justice any in- 
telligent man will lelieve—will become as scarce as the dodo, though 
the character of “the upright judge” will be frequently sketched in 
sermons and in magazine articles and poems. 





We made a slip of the pen last week in speaking of the relations of 
the Catholic clergy to education. The Frconch bishop whom we quoted 
is the Bishop of Périgueux, and not of Dordogne. It was in a letter 
to the Préfet of Dordogne that he laid down the law, the préfet being 
engaged im the wicked work of trying to improve “ higher education.” 





The Pope has summoned an ecumenical council to meet in De- 
cember, 1869, in which all the Church's troubles are to be fully die- 
cussed; but judging from the tone of his later allocutions, and the 
propositions of his encyclical, the gulf which separates the Church 
from the world is too wide fo be bridged except by a compromise, 
and the Church cannot compromise. 





There may be said to be no foreign news whatever. In Germany Mr. 
Bancroft is busy bringing all the states into the treaty recognizing the 
citizenship of naturalized Americans as complete. Lord Stanley, we are 
informed by cable, has sent despatches out announcing his readiness to 
accept the American view of the question, and probably by the end of the 
year there will not be a naturalized American citizen who will not be 
able, while on his European tour, to snap his fingers in the face of the 
mightiest monarch on earth, should he feel so disposed, without incur- 
ring other penalties than those to which a native American of similar 
notions of propriety would in like cases be exposed ; so that Mr, Con- 
ness will have to get his bill passed quickly, if he means to have a 
British subject locked up in expiation of Fenian sufferings, The Church 
trouble grows in England; and in France the Government is the butt 
of fierce attacks in the Chambers on the financial situation—M. Thiers 
and M. Jules Favre, as usual, leading the van of the opposition. The 
law permitting meetings to discuss anything but politics, is being 
used to some extent, and considerable ingenuity is being shown in the 
selection of topics of discussion which at least smell strongly of 
politics, 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 
Roru the great parties of the nation having now framed their plat- 
forms and selected their candidates, the political campaign is formally 
opened; and although the extreme heat of the weather prevents an 
active canvass for the present, there is no reason to doubt that it will 
soon commence with great vigor on both sides, nor is there any great 
difficulty in foreteUing the result. The malignant elements of the 
Democratic party have been too strong for its shrewdest leaders, and 
have doomed it to another defeat. But the Eastern managers have 
been too shrewd for the fanatics of the party, and have driven the 
latter into a corner from which they could not escape otherwise than 
by a surrender in the nominations of all that they had gained in the 
platform. On the other hand, the defeated faction manifested unusual 
wit and sagacity in adopting a way of escape from their dilemma, 
which gave their favorite candidate all the honors of magnanimity 
now, and a claim of inestimable value upon the party in the future. 

Some of our readers know how this was done, but many do not, 
and to them a brief account of the inside working of the Convention 
will be interesting. On the morning of the nomination the New York 
delegation had agreed to present the name of Chief-Justice Chase as 
soon as the vote for Mr. Hendricks should fall off. But, contrary to 
their expectation, the vote for Hendricks did not decline, and he 
regained all that he had lost the day before. This arose in part from 
the willingness of many delegates to vote for any one rather than 
Chase. It soon became evident that Hancock had no chance, and a 
bargain was struck between his friends and those of Hendricks, to 
combine on the latter for President and the former for Vice-President. 
While arrangements were being made to secure a two-thirds vote for 
this combination, the Pendleton men hastily resolved to do anything 
which would prevent its success, partly from indignation with the 
betrayal of Pendleton by the friends of Hendricks, and partly to keep 
the field clear for Pendleton in 1872, by the nomination of an Eastern 
man at this time. Obviously, there was only one name with which 
this could be successfully done, and although it was a bitter pill to 
nominate the one man who had made Pendleton’s nomination impos- 
sible, yet common sense pointed out the necessity of such a course, and 
perhaps comforted the Ohio delegation with the thought that the 
honor was, after all, a barren one. At any rate, the nomination was 
resolved upon, and the fact was privately communicated to Governor 
Seymour by Mr. Vallandigham. Governor Seymour resisted to the 
utmost, but in vain. He was assured that his remonstrances would be 
disregarded, as they were. 
enthusiasm with which the Convention received the nomination, and 
the terrific clamor with which it drowned the candidate’s objections, 
could wonder that he lost courage to resist it. We have ourselves no 
doubt of his sincerity in declining the nomination. He is sagacious 
enough to know that he cannot be elected, and yet he will be tormented 
for months by a natural hope ‘that some lucky chance will give him 
success—a hope which his reason will always condemn, but cannot 
banish. The canvass will wear upon his mind, therefore, just as much 
as if he were ultimately elected, yet will end in disappointment and 
comparative obscurity. It is no kindness to Horatio Seymour to make 
bim a Presidential candidate, and he knows this as well as we do. 

Mr. Seymour cannot be elected, for the simple reason that he will get 
no votes worth mentioning, except from the regular Democratic party ; 
and the next election is notoriously to be decided by the votes of luke- 
warm Republicans. But if other reasons were necessary for his defeat, 
they may be found in the fact (highly creditable to him) that he cannot 
arouse the enthusiasm of the Western Democracy, who are more inter- 
ested in effecting a covert repudiation of the national debt than in 
any other issue of the day. He is the chief of that wing of the party 
which has all along opposed such schemes. He is well known to be in 
favor of a return to specie payments. He lives in the midst of a com- 


munity which would be ruined by national repudiation. The savings- 
banks of this State are alone a guaranty that Horatia Seymour can 
His assent to the plat- 
Every repudiator instinctively feels that he 
can receive no practical aid from the favorite of New York bankers, the 
intimate friend of Belmont, the relentless opponent of Pendleton. 


never consent to a breach of the public faith. 
form makes no difference, 
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The nomination of Frank Blair for Vice-President is one of those 
singular freaks into which the necessities of a party sometimes lead it. 
A Western soldier was wanted for the place; and almost every promi- 
nent soldier at the West is in favor of Grant. The ridiculous names 
of McClernand and Ewing, the only ones mentioned besides that of 
Blair, show the straits to which the party was reduced. General Blair’s 
military record is respectable, but his political vagaries have made him 
one of the most utterly uninfluential men in the country. He brings no 
popular strength whatever to the support of the ticket, and will repel 
many votes from it. 

But although the Democratic ticket is not one that can be elected 
without some extraordinary change in public sentiment, it does not 
follow that the Convention has acted very unwisely in its choice, at 
least as far as the chief nomination is concerned. It is very doubtful 
whether any other nominee would have come nearer to an election. 
The Western radical Democrats were in earnest in their threats of op- 
position to Judge Chase, if nominated. Mr. Pendleton would have lost 
nearly everything at the East. Mr. Hendricks would not have aroused 
enthusiasm anywhere. Governor Seymour will have the unanimous 
and hearty support of his party in the East; he will almost certainly 
carry New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut; and it is not im- 
possible that he may carry Pennsylvania, though we think he 
will not. The party will come out of the contest unbroken and well 
organized, with a fair prospect for substantial triumphs in the fu- 
ture. 

The loss of New York is aserious affair to the Republican party. It 
is due entirely to asingle cause—the rigid Excise Law of 1866, a law just 
and proper enough in itself, but too much in advance of the public con- 
science to be sustained in the State. On the single issue of reconstruc- 
tion, the State could be carried for Grant as easily as Ohio, On the finan- 
cial issues it would decide overwhelmingly for the Chicago platform. 

We wonder if there are any Republicans still obtuse enough not to 
see that the failure of impeachment has been the salvation of the party. 
With Mr. Wade dealing forth thunder from the White House, antici- 
pating all Gen. Grant’s appointments, and dragging down the ticket 
by his candidacy for the second office; with Gen. Butler as minister to 
England, and other equally appropriate selections for the leading 
offices; with the ardor of the venal politicians dampened by their 
failure to obtain all the places that they hoped for, and that of honor- 
able and unselfish men chilled by the carnival of office-seeking in the 
midst of a campaign,—he must be a sanguine man who believes that the 
Republican party would have done nearly so well in the election as it 
will now. 

The new constitution having been rejected in Mississippi, and 
_none having been yet framed in Texas, those States cannot participate 
|in the Presidential election. It is probable also that Virginia will be 
excluded, by delay in ratifying the Constitutional Amendment. This 
| would reduce the number of electoral yotes to 294, or, if Virginia 
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is restored, 804, These will, in our judgment, be divided as follows: 
GRANT. SEYMOUR. 
Alabama, ‘ i 8 Arkansas, an 5 
Florida, ‘ 8 California, 5 
Illinois, ‘ 16 Connecticut, 6 
Indiana, . ‘ 13 Delaware, 3 
Iowa, . , 8 Kentucky, 11 
Kansas, ; 8 Maryland, vi 
Louisiana, 7 New Jersey, 7 
oe Y New York, . 33 
Massachusetts, 12 Oregon, 3 
Michigan, S Geotgm, ..... 9 
Minnesota, 4 Virginia (if restored), 10 
Missouri, il 
Nebraska, 3 
a a ee 8 
New Hampshire, 5 
North Carolina, 9 
Ohio, rings . ae 
Pennsylvania, - 2 
Rhode Island, jot 
South Carolina, ae 
Tennessee, . 
Vermont, a 
West Virginia, og 
Wisconsin, Pe 
205 99 
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CONVERSION. 


Tu House has reduced the Senate Funding Bill to a condition in | 
which its authors will not know it. The clause authorizing gold con- | 
tracts is stricken out, and for the three varieties of bonds, running for 
different pericds and bearing different amounts of interest, a single | 
bond exempt from all taxation, and running forty years, and bear- 
ing three dollars and sixty-five cents per cent. interest, has been substi- 
tuted. The bonds are to be used in redeeming the outstanding interest- 
bearing debt of the United States; but the conversion is only to be 
made at “the option of the holders” of the present securities. This 
last provision, which was inserted in the Senate, and which we are, 
we confess, somewhat agreeably surprised to see retained in the House, 
of course deprives Mr. Sherman’s funding plan of its only objectionable 
feature. A conversion such as that which he offered at first as a 
means, and the only means, of es¢ape from total loss, was of course 
only a disguised form of robbery. Whether the bill now before the 
House be passed or not, it is not open to criticism from a moral point of 
view. ‘The question presented for discussion therefore is, Will the 
present holders agree to convert on the terms offered them? Under 
the bill they have their option—in other words, the Government 
pledges itself that should they refuse no harm shall come to them, or, 
at least, no harm of which they will have a moral right to complain. 

Now, what are the inducements offered to a man now holding a five- 
twenty bond, which pays him (income-tax off) five dollars and seventy 
cents per cent. per annum, to accepi in its stead a forty-year bond, 
bearing three dollars and sixty-five cents interest payable on its face, 
both principal and interest in coin, They are two in number, and 
two only. One is, the increased length of the term the new bonds 
will have to run, their exemption from all taxation, Federal as well as 
other; the second is the removal of the doubt which now, in the minds 
of many people, hangs over the question, whether a large portion 
of the five-twenties are, or are not, payable in coin, These advan- 
tages would, doubtless, be to many, perhaps most, holders a suffi- 
cient inducethent to submit to the conversion if the security offered 
were a little better than that they now hold, or if the interest were 
not exceedingly low. But here is where the difficulty arises. 

If a private debtor comes to his creditor and says: “I have come 
victorious out of the lawsuit which you were good enough to lend me 
money to carry on. I have recovered possession of my estate, and now 
hope in afew years, with care and industry, to be as prosperous as 
ever. I have, as you know, borrowed a great deal at different times, 
for different periods, at different rates of interest, so that my affairs are 
in a very confused and disorderly condition. I want to regulate them 
and reduce them to uniformity. I offer you, therefore, a long bond for 
the short one you now hold of me, and offer also to settle that little 
dispute we have had as to the terms of payment: by substituting a 
clear and distinct expression for the ambiguous one of which you com- 
plain. I borrowed from you, as you know, owing to the desperate con- 
dition of my affairs at the time, at very high rates of interest, and as 
matters have turned out you have made avery good bargain. I donot 
complain, nor do I seek to evade our mutual understanding; but it 
will improve your security and my position if you will come into 
the arrangement I propose, and accept, in consideration of my agree- 
ment not to pay you off as soon as you expected, a lower rate of 
interest.” 

Now, the answer a creditor would make to this would, of course, 
largely depend on his opinion of the debtor’s character. If he had 
found him invariably loyal, fair, civil, uncomplaining, and wanted only 
the interest on his money, he would, in nine cases out of ten, accept. If, 
on the contrary, the debtor, as soon as the lawsuit was over, had begun 
to dispute about the terms of the contract ; to stand on the “letter of the 
law ;” to disayow or deny solemn public declarations repeatedly made ; 
to abuse his creditor personally as a bloated and selfish person ; to make 
it a matter of reproach to him that he had not lent the money from 
pure affection ; to treat his comfortable worldly condition as a circum- 
stance tending to weaken the debtor’s obligation to him; and, finally, to 
talk of his (the debtor’s own) unwillingness to pay as a good reason why 
he should not pay, or should pay less than he promised—in this case, 
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we take it, the creditor would treat the proposal to convert as simply 
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\a fresh piece of impudence. He would reply: “ My fine fellow, I know 


perfectly well what you want. Your recent conduct has convinced me 
you are a scoundrel, and that you mean eventually to repudiate your 
debt. Your present proposal is simply an ingenious attempt to let me 
down casy—or, in other words, to rob me by degrees instead of doing 
it all at once, But I will not assist in the hoeus pocus. If you mean to 
cheat me, you must do it yourself, and do it in the lump.” 

Now, we are very far from insinuating that the promoters of these 
funding bills, either in the House or Senate, really mean them to be 
anything else than what they call them—a fair and reasonable settle- 
ment of the public debt upon a firm and permanent basis, and as 
advantageous to the creditor as to the country. But what we do say 
is, that the surrounding circumstances are such—the conduct and 
language of a considerable portion of the Republican party, as well as 
of the whole Democratic party, has been such during the past year as 
throws suspicion on the whole plan, and makes its sucecss very doubtful. 
Conversion at a lower rate of interest is always a delicate process. It 
requires the highest character on the part of the Government and the 
utmost confidence on the part of the creditor to make it successful. If 
the motives of the former are tainted by the slightest appearance of 
bad faith, the creditor's natural tendency is to hold off. He says to 
himself, that if he is to be swindled he would rather run the risk with 
a six per cent. bond in his pocket than with a three-sixty-five bond. 
And it must be remembered that if any considerable portion of the 
creditors decline, the process is pro tanto a failure. 

Considering how desirable this conversion is, how pleasant and 
even glorious it would be to diminish the public burdens, simply 
by the use of the popular confidence in the national honor, it was, of 
course, in the highest degree necessary that the public creditor should 
be treated, at least so far as language is concerned, with courtesy 
and consideration, It was a duty doubly incumbent on the Republi- 
can party so to treat him, because its wisest men foresaw clearly, and 
a man did not need to be very wise to foresee it, that as soon as the 
war was over, and the social condition of the South at all settled, the 
enemies of the Government would combine with the opponents of the 
war to get rid of the debt. We are now witnessing the realization of 
this anticipation. The Democratic party at the North has actually 
settled down on repudiation as its sole capital, and though the South 
has, from motives of policy, not as yet shown itself very prominently 
in the movement, it is coming rapidly in, growing rapidly bolder in 
its language, and we venture to predict that the great political object 
of the two combined will, for some years to come, be not the undcing 
of reconstruction, but the release of the nation from the pecuniary cost of 
the war. This was expected by the Republican party, and it was met 
by it at Chicago in the proper manner; but the declaration then and 
there made is being rapidly got rid of by the Radical wing of the 
party, either by putting their own construction on it, or by freely deny- 
ing its authority, and they are joining the Democrats, as we have seen 
in the recent divisions in the House, in a determined onslaught on the 
public creditor. Wade Hampton knows perfectly well that at this 
moment he could not strike a deadlier blow at his old enemy than by 
procuring the repudiation of the debt. He can accomplish through 
this what his arms could never accomplish—the debasement of the 
North; and finding the Butlers and Cobbs ready to help him, what is 
more natural than that they should gradually draw nearer to each 
other? All other issues are dead or dying—Congressional power of re- 
construction, negro suffrage, State rights. The “ rascally bondholder,” 
the detested fellow who, in 1863-4, brought army after army into the field, 
covered the South with hostile troops and horses and munitions, when 
millions of Southern ears were listening for the news of Northern 
bankruptcy, stands still in the gap. What can be more delightful to 
the Cavaliers than to despoil him, and what can be more piquant than 
to have Radical help in doing it? 

The fact that desire is felt to lower the interest will not hinder con- 
version; it is a proper desire. The United States can offer better 
security now than they could offer in 1862-4, and ought to have the 
benefit of the improvement of their condition, What is injuring the 
public credit is the spirit displayed towards the public creditor. The 
speeches made about him in and out of Congress, by prominent Radicals 
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as well as by Democrats, show not a desire to adjust his claims fairly, 
but a desire to get at him and damage him as an extortioner, a person 
with whom faith need not be kept, who may be specially taxed with- 
out giving reason for it ;—witness the passage of the Cobb resolution 
under the previous question; witness Butler’s repudiation of the 
notion that there is such a thing as a national conscience; witness the 
support he receives from the more frantic “ moral organs ;” witness 
the readiness of a large portion of the Republicans in the House to 
stand by him in repudiating the Chicago platform; witness Thaddeus 
Stevens’s open declaration that he would sooner vote for Blair than 
accept the doctrine that the debt is payable in coin; witness, too, the 
constant and, we may say, exclusive use of the argument ab incon- 
venienti—that it is not pleasant to meet our obligations as we are 
now doing—as a complete answer to all appeals to the force of con- 
tracts and the sacredness of the national honor. 

Anybody who sees these things may well ask himself, What reason is 
there to believe that these new settlements will quiet agitation against 
the public creditor when the old one did not prevent it? If plighted 
faith did not hinder Cobb from getting sixty-one Republicans to vote 
for the imposition of a special tax of ten per cent. in addition to the five 
per cent. income-tax already levied on the interest of the six per cent. 
bonds, what is there to prevent him getting a majority next year, also, 
to impose a similar tax on the new three-sixty-five per cent. bonds, or 
from taxing them out of existence altogether? What guarantee has 
this new security which the old one did not possess? Is there enough 
difference between five dollars and seventy cents per cent. and three 
dollars sixty-five cents per cent. to make it at all likely that “the poor 
man ” who found the one an intolerable burden will regard the other as 
a sacred obligation? If nobody is bound to keep his promises unless it 
is convenient to keep them, how do we know that the $130,000,000 
now solemnly set apart to meet the interest on the new bonds will not 
be voted next year an outrageous imposition on the “ toiling millions” ? 
If these questions do not suggest themselves to nine out of ten bond- 
holders when they are asked to make this conversion, it will be be- 
cause they are extraordinarily stupid. 

The conversion, in short, will not succeed unless the party in 
power takes stronger measures than it has yet done to rid itself of all 
responsibility for the talk of its wilder and more worthless members. 
If party discipline have any value whatever, it ought to be enforced in 
cases of this kind. The banner of reason and morality must be upheld 
by it with a stronger hand than now if the nation is to save its honor 
as well as its life. The party is surrounded with a great cloud of 
“ bummers,” who are preaching everywhere that universal suffrage is its 
only god; that its supreme reliance is in numbers; that the ballot is 
its panacea; that misery and injustice will disappear from the 
earth with the appearance of all adults at the polls; and that they 
have got it “educated up” to such a pitch that reason, experience, and 
the forms of law are no longer-necessary for the government of men. 
The sooner some means is discovered of shaking off these irregulars, the 
better it will be. They are not numerous, and they are not powerful; 
they are not valuable, and they are utterly irreclaimable. They are 
always “in the advance,” but they make ‘the main body odious by 
their robbing of hen-roosts and rummaging of garrets, and swaggering 
amongst the women and the old men. It is high time that the provost- 
marshal was sent after them, with instructions to drive them over to 
the enemy. 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 


Tue Pope has summoned a general council of the Catholic Church 
to meet in the Basilica of the Vatican on the 8th of December, 1869. 
Those ecclesiastics who cannot appear in person will be entitled to do 
so by proxy. The object of the council is declared by the bull to be 
to assure the integrity of the faith, respect for religion and ecclesiasti- 
cal laws, improvement of public morals, and the removal of the ills 
afflicting civil and religious seciety. These are, however, the objects 
for which the Church is always working, and to speak of them as the 
objects of a general council explains nothing. The real objects are, 
doubtless, the consideration of questions which the bull puts in a 
subordinate position—the maintenance of the temporal power, of the 





sacramental character of the marriage ceremony, and of the control of 
the priests over the education of the young. It is said, but we believe 
not openly avowed, that the council will be asked to declare the Pope 
infallible—that is, to clothe him with powers which have from the 
beginning been reserved to the Church itself, and which would put 
him in a position towards his fellows such as no mortal in the Western 
world has ever filled, and would, in an age of declining faith, put the 
faith of the most faithful to a severer test than it has ever yet under- 
gone. 

What the exact position of Catholicism in the world is, whether it 
is gaining or losing, or how much it is gaining or losing, it is almost 
impossible to determine. The same thing may be said of all the other 
Christian sects. Statistics, if they could on such a point be collected 
even with an approach to accuracy, would reveal nothing, or next to 
nothing. The strength of a Churgh is in the ratio of the zeal of its 
members, and not of their numbers. In fact, numbers were never 
more deceptive as a test of strength than now, for the number of per- 
sons who have no objection to belonging nominally to religious 
organizations for which they have no real liking or sympathy 
was never so great as now. The amount of money the Catholic 
Church or any church spends proves little also. That its treasury 
should be well filled is one of the natural results of the growth 
of wealth in every country, and of the increased power of collection 
created ‘by the concentration of population in great cities, and the 
facilities for “ getting at” people afforded by the railway and the post- 
office. What these things have done for the art of raising money even 
from the very poor was strikingly illustrated by the history of the 
Fenian organization in this country. 


But this much is certain, that whatever signs of prosperity the 
Church may show in the number of its members, or in the number or 
costliness of its places of worship and charitable institutions, as an 
organization it is on the eve of some very serious changes in its 
position, which are probably nowhere so strikingly visible as at Rome, 
which may be called its nervous centre; and it is to the alarm and 
anxiety which the prospect of these changes there inspire that we 
owe the present call for a general assembly. The present crisis is to 
the ecclesiastical imagination really more alarming than the Reforma- 
tion. At the Reformation men left the fold in states with a great 
banging and uproar; and their going, and the defiance and detestation 
they breathed in going, only strengthened the zeal of those who 
remained behind. Moreover, wherever the Papacy retained its sway, 
it retained the temporal arm on its side; the state remained part of 
the church and the church included the state. The idea that a state, 
as such, could do without a church never entered anybody’s head. 
For fifteen hundred years, therefore, the church has found herself 
upheld by political legislation, and her right to rule the consciences 
of men acknowledged on the statute-book in every country in which the 
majority of the population has made outward profession of faith in her. 
The calamity she is threatened with now is a far worse one, to her 
imagination, than any which has yet overtaken her, viz.: the cutting of 
the bonds between her and the state—not by recreants or heretics or 
men who repudiate her claims to divine origin and authority, but by 
communities which acknowledge her spiritual sway but have grown 
indifferent about her; which do not either dislike her enough to 
abandon her, or like her well enough to allow her any longer to 
meddle in their affairs. With Protestants and infidels, Turks and 
Jews, she knows how to deal, and has had long experience in dealing ; 
but with Catholics who will not take the trouble to repudiate her, and 
who yet show unwillingness to pay priests, or to let them control 
education, or to treat their celebration of marriage as a thing of any 
value, and who in doing so have the state at their back, and against 
whom there is consequently no appeal in this world, she does not 
know how to deal. She has refused steadily in Europe, at least ever 
since Constantine, to treat with the individual man, apart from the 
state, where she could possibly avoid it, and has treated political 
organizations as being merely means furnished by Providence for 
carrying her teachings into effect. She now finds herself threatened 
everywhere with complete separation from the state—in other words, 
with the loss of dignity and’ of power, and with a forced depend- 
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ence upon the voluntary contributions of her communicants. This is | 
in reality what the Pope has in his mind when he talks of the pros- 
pect of the Church having “ to return to the catacombs.” 

The idea of a free church in a free state, such as the Catholic | 
Church is here, has never, it must be remembered, been tried anyw here | 
but here. It is still a strange or unfamiliar idea to the great majority 
of Europeans of all creeds; but during the last few years it has been 
making considerable progress. This progress has been greatly stimu- 
lated by the discussion about the temporal power in Italy, about the 
Protestant establishment in Ireland, and by the great agitation which 
prevails everywhere on the subject of marriage and popular education 
Every one of these questions has brought into strong light various 
pretensions of the Church, which till now can hardly be said to have 
been questioned, at least in Continental Europe, but which have been 
found on discussion to have hardly any strength left in the popular 
mind. The attempts of the clergy to retain their hold on education 


have revealed the bitterest hostility to them on the part of the men of 


the educated classes in nearly every country. Even the peasantry begin 
to show signs of indifference. The quiet and facility with which the 
Church has recently been despoiled of its landed property in Italy, the 
readiness of men of all classes and conditions to buy it, and even to pay 
high prices for it, is of itself a striking indication of the extent to which 
the popular faith in the supernatural powers of the Church has been 
weakened. Even in Austria the public has openly revolted against 
Papal meddling with temporal affairs, and in fact against all legisla- 
tive acknowledgment that the opinions or practices of the Church are 
matters of any concern to the state; and the controversy which has fol- 
lowed has called out expressions of hostility to the clergy which are 
hardly consistent with the retention of much respect for their teaching. 
It is not at all likely, in fact, that the connection of church and state 
will survive the next twenty years in any country in Europe except 
Spain. Even in France, in which the payment ef the clergy of all 
denominations by the Government puts this connection in its least 
offensive form, its dissolution begins to be talked of, and not simply 
by materialists and. philosophical politicians, but by ardent friends of 
religion like Montalembert, in the interest of religion, and from the 
fear that its prolongation will intensify the bitterness which the par- 
ticipation of the clergy in politics has already created. 

Now, this prospect of being left to the tender mercies of the faithful 
after fifteen hundred years of governmental fostering, is what is dreaded 
at Rome, and it is dreaded all the more because there is no use in deny- 
ing that the prevalent and growing hostility to church establishments 
is the sign and result of diminished respect for Church teaching, and 
not of regard for the Church’s spiritual influence. Statesmen and poli- 
ticians, when they are arguing against church temporalities, present 
their scheme in the manner best calculated to soothe the clergy, and 
there is doubtless truth in their representations that the complete 
severance of the bonds between church and state would promote the 
interests of religion; but it is nevertheless also true that the success 
they are meeting with in their attacks on church establishments, and 
on the meddling of the clergy in legislation, is due to diminished 
regard on the part of the masses for Church cansolations and authority 
Wherever civil marriage has been established by law, the disposition 
among the masses to be content with it and to dispense with the 
ecclesiastical sanction grows apace. The indifference of the men to 
church ordinances also grows apace, and so does their hostility to 
clerical interference with education. 

What is, perhaps, most extraordinary is that the Church, instead 
of accommodating itself to these tendencies, fights against them most 
desperately, and the more untenable it finds its positions becoming 
under the advance of science and the growth of individual indepen- 
dence, the more desperately it defends them. There is a stage of resis- 
tance, however, at which desperation becomes ludicrous, and that the 
Church has reached it is abundantly proved by the present Pope's allo- 
cutions and encyclicals. The audience the old man obviously has in 
his mind when he composes these things is the European communities 
of the eleventh century. Nobody reads them now without smiling either 
internally or externally. The course of the clergy on what is called 
“the woman question” is also a curious illustration of their inability 


to deal with the problems of modern life. Putting female suffrage 
out of sight altogether, there is no -denying the growth amongst 
| women of all countries of profound discontent with the position in 
which medieval jurisprudence and sociology have left them. Even 
those who are not dissatisfied with their exclusion by law or usage 
| from nearly every pleasant and lucrative mode of earning a livelihood, 
or who accept marriage as “ woman's mission,” are dissatisfied with the 
theory of the wife’s position on which both the law of marriage and the 
popular notion of her moral rights and duties are based. There are very 
few people of either sex who do not feel that there is much to be done 


| 
| 
| 


-| before women can be said to hold their proper place in society ; that, 


as long as the female half of the human race occupy in every country 
the position of a “prey,” without either enough moral or physical 
strength to enable them, even in the most highly civilized communi- 
ties, to dispense readily with “male protectors,” or to take charge com- | 
fortably and confidently of their own destiny, something is wrong; that 
there ought to be no rest till it is set right; 
be needed, it ought to be supplied ; 


that if better education 
if better laws, they ought to be 


passed ; if other and better usages, they ought to be established. In 
this enquiry certainly the clergy should play the leading part; and 
the Catholic clergy most of all, because no other clergy are so 


dependent on women for their influence. There is no country in the 
world in which they retain any hold on the educated or intelligent 
men; and yet, to all doubts or questionings about women’s condition, 
about the sufficiency of her education, and about the justice of her 
legal helplessness, they oppose implacably the maxims of medieval 
jurisprudence, or texts of Scripture, which when the family was a 
legal organism represented in society by the oldest male had force 
and pertinence, but which in modern society—pulverized as it is into 
individuals, in which even parental responsibility little more than 
suffices for the provision of food, clothing, and education in infancy 
—are as unfit to form a basis of legislation, or even of social usage, 
as the injunction to turn the right cheek when we are smitten on the 
left or surrender our coat when robbed of our cloak. 


“LITTLE DIGS.” 


Tuts colloquialism is known to everybody, we suppose, and always, we 


» | Suppose, it means the same thing, namely, a brief, somewhat malignant 


remark of the kind cailed personal, made in a sly, concealed sort of a way. 
Perhaps it may be doubted if malignity belongs to every little dig; but a 
certain degree of malice will, we think, be found in the most innocent of them 
—in the very mildest remark which any one would think of calling a dig. 
There may be a doubt, too, whether the quality of slyness and concealment 
is an essential quality, but it is, we take it; so far, at any rate, as concerns 
the spoken dig the doubt is to be disregarded, and so far as regards the 
printed variety a little consideration causes it to disappear. As used by 
women—and nobody will deny that people, male or female, who are of 
feminine natures are apt to be most accomplished in the use of it—it is in 
any given case almost a certainty that the remark shall seem harmless or 
unintelligible to everybody but the particular person for whose irritation 
or punishment the little dig contained in it is designed. Every one will 


* | recall occasions when he suffered great anguish from little digs which it was 


impossible that anybody but himself and his tormentor could understan? 

It is, of course, not necessary, nor often possible, that the intention of 
irritating should be concealed ; the expression and manner of the victim 
and victimizer alike commonly make it clear to the spectator that secret 
stabbing or pin-sticking is going on, but as a rule the stabs are not indi- 
vidually perceivable as such. The printed dig, on the other hand, may be 
and generally is entirely intelligible on the face of it, as well as obviously 
intended to produce uncomfortableness. But a little while looking at the 
matter shows that this intelligibility in the one case is not at bottom in- 
consistent at all with the unintelligibility in the other. If we confine our- 
selves to the outside of the thing which—to make a noun—the Little 
Digger produces, there is an inconsistency ; not so if we consider the thing 
produced in its relation to the nature and character of the producer. For 
cowardliness and some malignity are principal traits in the character of 
any person who habitually deals in little digs, whether he works with the 
pen or with the tongue only. Now, the newspaper furnishes that hiding- 
place for the malignity which the cowardliness demands, and serves the 
printing little digger just as the veil of unintelligibleness and ambiguity 
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serves the speaking one. The woman who gives her husband a succession 
of little digs for half a dozen meals always can—and when he begins to 
rage and prepare for serious fighting she usually does—take refuge in 


some other interpretation of the distasteful remarks. She is not fond of 
open warfare, and discreetly, if not valiantly, she provides herself with a 
loophole of retreat. The same woman doing the same thing in the public 
prints would be perfectly plain in speech ; would speak as boldly as if she 
were writing an anonymous letter. There is, however, a word that should 
be said in behalf of some of the makers of little digs. (By the way, it is a 
word that will partly relieve us of the accusation of insolence and great 
shallowness in what we have been saying about the feminine aptness for 
this species of weapon.) There are people not particularly malignant and 
not particularly cowardly who, in the expression of their displeasure, are 
riot more able than at other times to be simple and downright; subtleties 
delight them ; it would be as impossible for them to make attacks except 
by innuendos and far-off hints—non-committal, which allow of reserve—as 
it would be for the typical masculine nature to refrain from going directly 
and without concealment at whatever provokes its hostility. As a matter 
of historical fact, the two worst cases of habitual little diggers that we know 
—they are both men, by the way—both have for their distinguishing charac- 
teristic delicacy of mental apprehension ; only one of them is cowardly, and 
one of them is particularly free from malignity or more than seeming 
spitefulness—in other words, he plays with spitefulness, having an intel- 
lectual appreciation of its uses and an intellectual enjoyment of it, and 
being too sound morally to be a truly spiteful person. 

The little dig in its oral form we are not here going to consider. It is 
a wide subject, and almost any of our readers is perhaps as well qualified 
to treat of it as we are. But the thing, as it appears in print, we have had 
an exceptionally good opportunity to see and understand. To know it is 
not, we find, to love it. Some examples will give our innocent readers a 
clearer idea of what we mean than much general talk about it, and we be- 
gin with a very mild and hardly reprehensible one which, a day or two 
after the Democratic Convention hadn’t nominated Judge Parker for the 
Presidency, appeared in a New Jersey paper: 


“The following advertisement we reprint as news matter, without 
charge, from a Monmouth County paper: 


‘JonL PARKER, Attorney-at-Law, 
has resumed the practice of law at Freehold, N. J.’” 


On the whole, Mr. Parker himself would not probably object to that little 
dig, which has but a slight savor of malice. The other one is maliciousness 
itself, and as for its truthfulness—for properly characterizing that Mr. 
Greeley would be required. The writer, without having the slightest 
authority for doing so, and merely to give a dig at a man whom Tammany 
abhors, makes Max Miller speak in this way of his justly distinguished 
colleague : 

“In fact, we quite agree with the ex-professor’s eminent colleague at 
Oxford, Max Miller, that the transportation to America of such lecturers 
upon history and philosophy as Mr. Goldwin Smith is very like ‘sending 
coals to Newcastle.’ ” 

As will be seen, by perusal of this second specimen, it is not easy to 
illustrate by examples. To do so is almost to become the digger’s accom- 
plice in crime by helping his concoctions into publicity. As regards this 
case, however, it was proper for us, as having first published Professor 
Miiller’s letter referred to, to deny the correctness of the construction put 
upon it. But we have had recently any number of the most acrimonious 
little digs, which are fresh in the memory of everybody in the country, and 
to which we refer without scruple. Reference to them can do no harm ; it 
will serve our purpose and will hurt nobody’s feelings, unless, indeed, some 
stray little digger may have grace enough left to blush at the recollection 
of his own rascally handiwork. We mean, of course, the attacks made 
upon Mr. Trumbull and Mr. Fessenden, who may boast that they have been 
more abused by more cowards, and more unjustly, than any two men in 
the last half-century of American history. There was a fortnight or so 
this spring which was the very heyday of the little digger. It was then 
that he printed “ significant straws” showing that “ among the visitors at 
the White House to-day were Senator Henderson, Senator Fessenden, Perry 
Fuller of Kansas, and Senater Doolittle "—as who should give a little dig 
and say, “ The corrupters and the correpted. meet together in secret assem- 
blage, and gloat over the defeat of the wishes of an earnest and patriotic 


people.” Ile used to note how Trumbull entered the House of Representa- 
tives, and, “after shaking hands with Niblack and other Democratic mem- 
bers, went away ”"—which is as mach as to say, “See how the traitor and 
the enetny collogue together.” He made lists of the number of Mr. Fessen- 
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den’s relations who are, or have been, in the public service, in order that 
the people might be informed of the greediness of a senator so ungrateful 
as to refuse a simple vote for the good of his country. He proved that 
“this same Lyman Trambull,” in the winter of 1866, was very near losing 
his seat in the Senate, which is a little dig meant to imply that the said 
Trumbull, now so stiff and pertinacious in holding his own opinion, could 
once eat humble pic, and did eat it, for fear he should be turned out of 
office. In short, it was then that he got behind the fence of the anony- 
mous and threw more vitriol than he ever had before with great ardor. 
Some of his kin are still doing it. It is not a week since a Massachusetts 
paper, which ought to be, and hitherto has been, above it, permitted some- 
body to get under cover and make about Mr. Fessenden, dpropos of what 
we recently said of his brother, a brutal remark, which had every indicaticn 
of having had great pains taken by the little digger in its preparation. 

It is a fact not to be forgotten, in regard to this latest carnival of 
small villany, that there was not a creature engaged in it who three 
months before would not have squirted dirty water on anybody or 
stuck pins into anybody whom he thought Mr. Trumbull or Mr. Fessen- 
den might wish to see drenched or pricked. For those gentlemen he had 
all his life been swinging his hat. In January last he would have 
asserted the truth that it was to Mr. Trumbull and Mr. Fessenden 
and their “judicial minds” that we owed either the whole or a great part 
of all that is valuable and that will be durable in the legislation of the 
last five years. If you had disagreed with him, he would have declined 
argument, for the true little digger has the true feminine dislike of argu- 
ment, and would very likely have made a pretence of agreeing with you; 
or it is possible that, having others like unto himself with him at the time 
he might have plucked up his courage and gone on bawling. Whichever 
he did—whether he deafened you or wheedled you, and smiled sickly 
smiles—it would have been all the same; in a day or two you would dis- 
cover him giving you a little dig in some paper which he owned or which 
he had the run of. We know one engaging creature of this kind who 
habitually revenges himself for any little grievance he may think has been 
put upon him by at once going away with speed and jotting down on you 
some such thing as this: “It had been thought that every father of 
six children in the neighborhood of Smith Park knew how to behave him- 
self at a public gathering. The conduct of a certain paterfamilias who 
sat in a conspicuous place at the last Morris Brothers, Pell, and Trow- 
bridge concert causes the contrary opinion to prevail.” Or something like 
this: “A certain gentleman from Savin Hill was probably very mach sur- 
prised to find that loud talking in a railroad car against New England’s 
most honored sons is not the way to make friends among our people.” 

We notice another curious thing as having been made plain in the late 
series of attacks on the seven senators, and that is that some of the most 
wickedly envenomed of the little digs were made by persons supposed to be 
exceedingly strong as regards morals and moral ideas and the cause of pro- 
gress. Possibly we have hit on the true explanation of the fact: Every aggres- 
sive and violent “cause” has of necessity a wonderful attraction for natures 
essentially feminine, which are sure to take violence for strength; and if 
persons of such natures are men, and are self-conscious, as men of such 
natures are apt to be, they go not only involuntarily, but voluntarily and 
eagerly, into the service of such causes, in the hope that by their fierceness 
and fearsome boldness their virility may the less be questioned. This is 
how we have been accustomed to account for the presence in the aboli- 
tion ranks—among men of whom John Brown was the type, and the 
men of predominating moral convictions—of many of the very flaming and 
terrible persons of the minor-poet order. Well, the late little digging, it 
is to be confessed, happened to be to a great extent done from an anti- 
slavery point of view. It is evident how the feminine character of the sort- 
of anti-slavery men we have been speaking of may, and indeed must, have 
led them, moral and progressive as they are, into great excesses of giving 
little digs. 

Bad as many of those excesses were, we do not know that the Presiden- 
tial campaign will not furnish examples of worse. The campaign against 
Grant, as conducted by the World, must kindle fires of ingenuous joy in the 
breast of, say, an American who reads it abroad among the bloated aristo- 
crats who believe Northern Yankees to be cowards and republicanism to 
be by nature scurrilous. And setting aside the shame which such a course 
on the part of so able a journal brings upon the country, and the frightful 
example set, which is, we dare say, corrupting half a dozen of the young 
journalists who are to write for the next generation—setting these con- 
siderations aside, what decent person, seeing the regular outpouring of 
filth on a man who has no remedy for the anonymous injury and insult, 
will not sympathize with him amid undeserved indignities ? 
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ENGLAND. 
LONDON, July 8, i868. 
THERE is one topic which is proverbially supposed to furnish the staple | 
of English conversation—I mean the weather. Just now it is even more 


eagerly discussed than usual, though for a different reason. Instead of the | 
national mist and fog, we have had a long series of weeks of uninterrupted | 
Nothing like it has been known for years, and the consequences | 


sunshine. 


are becoming serious. The country is parched and baked. Hyde Park, | 
instead of a refreshing green, is showing a dusty brown, suggestive of the | 


Sahara. The grass is catching fire, and the prospects for harvest are becom- | 
ing extremely doubtful. Meanwhile, in London, we are thirsty and suffer- | 
ing. Our dogs are all muzzled in compliance with a new police regulation ; | 
as the poor beasts suffer and pant miserably, and as the doctors now tell us 
that hydrophobia is really commonest in winter, it seems to be a useless 
cruelty to tie up their mouths under this burning sun. We console our- 
selves with knowing that the weather, though bad for farmers, dogs, and 
cockneys, has its advantages for travellers ; we may hope that our foreign 
visitors are acquitting us of the ordinary imputations upon our climate ; 
and the improvement is not inappropriate at this moment when one of the 
chief amusements is the reception of distinguished strangers. Mr. Long- 
fellow has been heartily welcomed and, I should fear, must be almost over- 
whelmed by the general anxiety to do him honor. The last symptom of 
the feeling has been the appearance of some verses in this morning’s Times, 
whose signature, “C. K.,” I may venture to translate into Charles Kings- 
ley.* They will, I hope, do more credit to the American than to the English 
poet ; for the best thing to be said of them is that they express in rather 
ineffectual language the very general desire to give your countryman a 
hearty welcome, both on his own account and in some sense too by way of 
return for the hospitality shown to Mr. Dickens. Mr. Cyrus Field, too, was 
treated to a dinner of congratulation the other night to commemorate 
his services to the Atlantic Telegraph. It was chiefly remarkable as bring- 
ing together such political opposites as Sir John Pakington and Mr. Bright. 
They did their best to honor the guest of the evening, and if Mr. 
Bright’s best is rather superior to Sir J. Pakington’s best, their intentions 
were doubtless equally good. The greatest excitement, however, is naturally 
due to Sir Robert Napier’s return from the Abyssinian expedition. He is 
being received with the warm enthusiasm which is due to one who has 
proved that English troops can still make long marches and overcome 
great natural obstacles. Mr. Disraeli praised him last night in his most 
elaborate eloquence, which, as usual with Mr. Disracli’s more pompous 
efforts, grazed very closely the borders of the ridiculous. He observed | 
that the elephants of Asia had carried the artillery of Europe over the 
mountains of Africa, and through places that would terrify the trapper, 
and appall the hunter of the Alps. If the trapper refers to America, it is 
really hard that Australia alone should have been excluded from this bril- 
liant bit of buncombe. A still more daring flight was the assertion that 
the standard of St. George was planted upon the heights of Rasselas. Poor 
Abyssinia is in a very bad way when so brilliant an orator can think of no 
better guardian angel for her mountains than Rasselas. One or two re- 
marks may perhaps be made upon this Abyssinian expedition before it is 
finally dismissed to the limbo of forgotten campaigns. The war was due, 
as the Pall Mall Gazette has reminded us—not without a certain compla- 
cency—to two causes: first, to the inexcusable carelessness of Lord Russell 
and Mr. Layard, or some other Foreign Office authorities, who contrived be- 


tween them to insult poor King Theodore after a most unnecessary fashion ; 


and secondly, to the persistent way in which the papers—and espocially 
the Pall Mall Gazette—managed to keep the case before the country. We 
did wrong originally, and we were extremely anxious to back out of the 
whole affair. The constant agitation in two or three newspapers alone 
prevented it from being huddled out of sight, and our wounded honor 
being left to heal itself. The fact is rather characteristic of the way in 
which things are managed just now, when no Government is sufficiently 
strong to take any decided line about anything, but allows itself to drift 
helplessly before the breath of public opinion—at one time into a reform 
bill, at another into a petty war which costs us five millions of money in 
killing a few savages and rescuing some not very interesting captives. 
However, when it was settled to do the business, it was done well, and we 
are all too glad to look at the result and forget the rather unstatesmanlike 
series of blundering bad management by which it was preceded. Sir 
Robert Napier is, and well deserves to be, the great lion of the season, for 
getting us so well through a very awkward scrape. Personally, he seems 
to be a man for whom every one entertains the highest possible respect. 
He is to be made a peer. 





* Since attributed to Mr. Charles Kent. a F, ‘Waslen, 
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With these excitements we have already Saiiihas the action of the 
| House of Lords in throwing out Mr. Gladstone’s Suspensory Bill. There 
| has been a certain quantity of exultation about it on one side, and of indig- 
nation on the other; but neither exultation nor indignation has been very 
i lively. The fact is that our new masters, the householders, will decide for 
us what is to be done, and every one knows that the House of Lords will 
not really hold out in face of a strong majority in the new Parliament. 
|The debate was rather creditable to the assembly than otherwise. The 
arguments on both sides have been worn so utterly threadbare that little 

is to be made out of them, even by the ablest orator. Some of the orators, 

| indee d, were very able. I was present during the first night of the debate, 
| and the spectacle was rather striking after listening to an animated diseus- 
|sion inthe Commons. The Lords meet, in the first place, in a really fine 
chamber, where there is ample room for every one concerned. The House 
of Commons is almost mean in its ornamentation and size. On an exciting 
occasion every inch of space in it is crammed to repletion, and every unit of 
the crowd—of course, excepting the spectators—seems bent on trying the 
strength of his lungs. In the House of Lords the galleries are occupied in 
great part by ladies, who can sit comfortably and display their dresses to 
advantage. In the House of Commons they are put behind a grating, in a 
kind of den, and only such glances are to be caught of their features as are 
to be seen of an Eastern woman above the edge of her veil. The House of 
Lords, in short, is full of color and light and space, instead of being a 
dingy, crowded, noisy receptacle for bad air. But its chief grace is derived 
from the bench of bishops. They, of course, mustered thick on the occa- 
sion of a great Church question, and looked inexpressibly fine in their 
flowing robes of fine lawn. The benches which they occupy look as if 
some flock of beautiful white birds had settled down with unruffled plum- 
age to contemplate the floor below. The lay peers, it must be confessed, 
are not very superior in appearance to commoners, and lounge upon their 
benches with hats on in studious disregard of dignity. Lord Derby was 
the only speaker of much merit on the first night. He still retains some of 
the fire of manner which made him so effectual a combatant in oratorical 
struggles. His voice is clear, and he started with much fervor, throwing 
himself, with characteristic gallantry, into the most untenable position, and 
taunting his adversaries as robbers and wanton despoilers. But the atmos- 
phere is unfavorable to eloquence. It imperceptibly calms down rhetoric 
as an invisible gas extinguishes flame ; and Lord Derby has no longer his 
old physical vigor. After a good opening burst, he appeared to tire, and 
| occasionally stumbled over awkward bits of grammar. He had not impetus 
enough to carry him over the obstacles of refractory relatives and pronouns 
and difficult concords. His flights grew shorter and more feeble, and at 
last he became positively dull: he took to that most wearisome vari- 
ety of Parliamentary eloquence—an elaborate attempt to prove from 
the pages of Hansard that some opponent had used different language one 
year from that which he had employed twenty years before. He gathered 
himself again for a peroration ; but the whole gave me the impression of a 
speaker suffering from want of sufficient stimulus. The roar of a House of 
Commons cheer compared with the gentle “sucking-dove” utterance of 
the House of Peers explains the difference of the rhetoric. No man, or 
scarcely any man, can rise to real eloquence without a thoroughly excited 
audience. Or, if another explanation be wanted, any one may conceive 
himself speaking in a room with twenty bishops in lawn sleeves. They 
diffuse around them a holy calm, somewhat as a large lump of ice extends 
a cooling influence throughout a room. Bishops in the background would, 
I am sure, weigh upon the soul of the boldest orator. The bishops, indeed, 
contributed something to the debate. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
dropped a few dignified sentences, which, I hope, were not a fair indication 
of his powers in the pulpit. The far more lively Bishop of Oxford, who is, 
indeed, a man of quite irrepressible vivacity, managed to be more amusing. 
The worst of him is that he is always oscillating between unctuosity and 
buffoonery. In the pulpit he puts too much oil into his style ; in the House 
of Lords he is content to be broadly humorous. The two best speakers, 
however, were the Lord Chancellor, who even performed the feat of draw- 
ing cheers from the galleries at the conclusion of his speech, and the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury (late Lord Cranbourne), Both of them were fresh from 
the House of Commons, and had retained a good deal of the vigor of the 
more popularassembly. I need not speculate as to the length of time during 
which their constitutions will effectually resist the debilitating influences of 
the thin atmosphere of the loftier region. They both possess a manly and 
sensible style, though Lord Salisbury’s forte lies rather in hard-hitting per- 
sonalities, and Lord Cairns’sin clear legal statement, and were certainly more 
than a match in mere speaking talent for the Liberal members of the House. 

Meanwhile the political campaign is beginning. The elections 
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will be vigorously contested, as there is so strong an element of 
uncertainty in the new constituencies. Mr. Mill, for example, whose seat 
was supposed to be safe, is threatened with a strong competition in West- 
minster. He has offended large classes by his proposals for Irish confisca- 
tions, and perhaps made himself a little ridiculous (by ridiculous I mean 
simply an object of laughter) by his advocacy of woman’s rights. Such 
engines as can be brought to bear upon the electors will undoubtedly be 
worked against him without scruple. I hear, indeed, en what I believe to 
be good authority, that his prospects with the new class of voters are good. 
The story went that he would be opposed by General Eyre, and, if the 
election were in the hands of the clubs, the general’s prospects would be 
good. As it is, the story is a mere “shave.” Mr. Vernon Harcourt (“His- 
toricus”) is pretty safe tocome in as a Liberal member for Oxford ; but I have 
at present heard of few expected changes of any general interest. Indeed, 
the most remarkable thing hitherto is the smallness of the apparent altera- 
tions. The old caucuses are at work, and the old list of members seems to 
be presenting itself to the new constituencies. It is possible that no great 
change is to be anticipated until, under some warmer excitement, the new 
voters begin to feel their power. Hitherto the attempt to get up a No- 
Popery cry seems to be a failure, and has only resulted in a few insignifi- 
cant riots. 


Correspondence. 
THE BONDS AGAIN. 
To THE Epiror or THE NATION: 

Suppose the Secretary of the Treasury and the Chairman of the House 
Committee of Ways and Means and the agents for sale of bonds and the 
newspapers had in July, 1863, promised to pay the buyers of the five-twenty 
bonds fifty per cent. interest in gold, instead of six per cent., as the law 
promised, would the Government now be bound to pay fifty per cent. in- 
terest in gold thereon? Are the acts of a government or municipal officer 
binding on the people beyond the terms of the law under which he acts? 


And do you not think those who invested millions of dollars in Government 
securities knew the terms of the law under which they were issued ? 





makes the mildest man long for a cudgel. The case of the steamer 
Mr. Walker surely does not put seriously. Government bonds are 
already taxed. If Mr. Waiker holds any he knows perfectly well 
he pays five per cent. on the income derived from them, as on that 
derived from all other property. The reason why it is dishonest to tax 
them more than other property is taxed is, that this would be in reality 
‘a forcible reduction of the interest, or, in other words, a swindle. It 
_would be simply a roundabout way of saying, “ We promised you six 
'per cent., but will only give you five.” The reason why foreigners 
‘ought not to be called on to support governments to which they have 
‘lent money, is the same reason which forbids Mr. Walker levying con- 
tributions on his creditors, if he has any, for the support of his family 
or the extension of his business. His creditors are interested in his 
success, just as the foreign creditors of the Government are interested 
in its success ; but that would not justify him in stopping a portion of 
his interest every half-year in order to ensure his life or to speculate in 
real estate. As to “fustian,” Mr, Walker evidently does not use the 
_word in the sense in which we use it, so that his objection to it does 
not touch us.—Ep. Natron. } 








Notes. 
LITERARY. 

Messrs. Hurp & HouGHTon announce “ The Linden-Tree Cottage ” and 
“The Accepted Sacrifice,” being poems by Mrs. Angelica Bishop Barrett ; 
“Poems,” by Horace P. Biddle; “ Admiralty Jurisdiction and Practice in 
the United States,” by David Roberts, Esq., and “ Military and Anthropo- 
logical Statistics of American Soldiers,” by B. A. Gould, M.D.——Messrs. 
Charles Scribner & Co. are busily preparing what will, we suppose, be the 
most popular of the holiday gift-books—“ Kathrina,” illustrated with about 
seventy pictures from designs by Mr. W. J. Hennessy, engraved by Mr. 
Linton personally. Another book that will be popular ameng the dealers 
in such things will be a photographically illustrated edition of Ik. Marvel’s 








And why is it that, if the Government charters a steamer worth half a “My Farm of Edgewood.” Of other books in preparation for the holidays 
million dollars and pays one hundred dollars a day for its use, that its by various houses we have heard some rumors, but as yet nothing definite. 
right to tax the boat is undisputed, while if it hires half a million dollars ——G. P. Putnam & Son will publish a translation of a German novel, 
and pays six per cent. thereon, it is dishonest to tax the bonds ? |“ The Amazon,” by Franz Dingelstedt.——Leypoldt & Holt add another to 

Why should not foreign capitalists pay their proportion of tax to sus- the very agreeable novels of the author of “ Who Breaks, Pays,” and “ Skir- 
tain and carry on the Government they look to for protection and security, Mishing”—Mrs. W. C. Jenkin she turns out to be—and the new book is 
as well as our own citizens? It seems to me that every one may fairly be called “ A Psyche of To-day.”-—-“ The Catholic Publication Society” an- 


chargeable with knowledge of such an obligation as well when they lend ounces “ Memorials of Those who Suffered for the Catholic Faith in Ire- 
money to the Government as when they build railroads here. land during the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries,” by 

And lastly, the Nation hits hard and well at fustian ; but is not the talk Myles O'Reilly. The same house will publish a translation of the Life of 
of the “ widows’ and orphans’ pittance,” and of “ scoundrelism ” and “ ras- Pére Ravignan ; “Love's Sacrifice,” by Lady Herbert of Lea; and Adam 
cally repudiators” of the same kind, though perhaps more touching, as Moehler’s “Symbolism.”——Messrs. Roberts Brothers are to give us a 


that of the “ subsidized minions of a bloated bondholding aristocracy ” ? 

In other words, we owe a debt. Let us pay it according to the terms of 
the law, no matter who holds it; but give no greater advantages to the 
bondholder than to the tax-payer, for the rights of neither, as I think, are 
superior to the other. 

Yours, etc., 


CHARLES M. WALKER. 
Appian, Mich., July 14, 1868. 





[It is difficult to reply to a letter like the foregoing, we admit ; but | 


the difficulty consists in deciding how far back to begin. What has 
raised the “ coin or greenbacks” controversy is that there are two kinds 
of currency just now familiar to people’s minds. The law does not, in all 
cases, specify which the Government meant the bonds to be payable 
in; but its agents explained, in order to get the money, that the law 
meant gold, and the present repudiators stood silently by and never con- 
tradicted or corrected this explanation till the money was all paid in and 
They now for the first time raise the point. We know what this 
is called in transactions between individuals. The promises of Govern- 


spent, 


ment agents openly made through several years, and not disavowed, are, 
when money has been obtained from individuals for public use by means 
of them, binding on an honorable people. Nothing binds knaves; and “the 
peopie,” not being suable, are not legally bound to anybody for any- 
thing. When a government talks of its “ legal obligations ” as something 
separate and distinct from the public undertakings made by its officials 
on its behalf, it does something which, when done by an individual, 


translation, also by Miss Preston (H. W.), of more of Sainte-Beuve’s 
biographical sketches. The volume will be entitled “Portraits of Famous 
Men contemporary with Madame Swetchine and Madame Récamier.” 


| —When Mr. Frank Moore began his “ Rebellion Record,” it is possible 
that he may have been of. the half-dozen men who foresaw that the strug. 
| gle would be as protracted as it afterwards proved. If he was, he gathered 
scraps and documents for a public which in its heart was as hopefully pro- 
| phetic as Mr. Seward, and which purchased the early issues of the Record 
with far less caution than it was wont to use in making subscriptions to 
cyclopedias, and other works published in parts, which proverbially 
exceed the estimate of the prospectus, There was a time, we think— 
when rebellion had grown unmistakably into civil war, and that again 
was blossoming into revolution, with no certainty that authority would 
maintain itself—when the Record was, perhaps, the most discouraging thing 
on which the troubled patriot could reflect. This regular, remorseless, 
impassive, impartial, unlimited publication was like an assurance of misery 
as it was a constant reminder of past trials and reverses. Or it was like 
the Englishman in the “ Wandering Jew,” who attended every exhibition 
of the beast-tamer, in order to witness the catastrophe which he confidently 
expected, and which his evil presence at last occasioned. Mr. Moore’s per- 
sistency, happily, survived the era of doubt, and the title which he gave to 
his chronicle has been saved from the ridicule that might have befallen it. 
At last the publisher, Mr. Van Nostrand, announces the end of the Record, 
Part lxxiii. closing the eleventh volume. We presume there can be no 
question that there never was so complete a body of mémoires pour servir 
published ag this, and at least that it is destined to be the resort of all 
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those who wish to study, from a political, social, or military point of view, 
the events of the years 1860-1865. That no libraries fit to be called such, 
whether public or private, can dispense with it is certain. The portraits 
of prominent officers and politicians which have generally accompanied 
each monthly part, have been of a high order of excellence, and add mate- 
rially to the value and attractiveness of the Record. 


—Some of the most amusing things in our periodical literature are to 
be found in the Historical Magazine, which, often with singular vividness, 
reproduces for our inspection our ancestors as they lived and moved in 
their simplicity. For our study first, usually, and for our inspection not 
till afterwards—it is the materials for the picture rather than the picture 
itself that are given us. The last number of the magazine contains the 
sixth of a series of articles contributed by Mr. Moore, the librarian of the 
New York Historical Society, to which he gives the general name of 
“ Work and Materials for American History.” In the article before us he 
publishes from the original manuscript in the British Museum a scoffing 
and gibing account of a well-known incident in the very early history of 
Massachusetts—namely, the mutilation of the standard by rigid John 
Endicott. It will be observed that the author has rather a low opinion of 
the conscience-stricken soldiery : 

“In 1633 or thereabouts when people were Revelation mad and drunk 
with scism & blind zeal one of ye chief men of Boston in New England 
being then in authority & warmd with a lecture against that which ye 
Ignorant call superstition, with a daring Impudence set up for a Reformer 
of ye Kings Colour’s & haveing taken ye same in his sanctifyd hands took 
his conscience to witness against a monstrous Idol that he found there in, 
to witt, a great Cross, & there upon drawing his Knife bravely cut it out 
with a great deal of self satisfaction & applause & ye next day boldly 
confess’d & defended ye same. 

“This unparralel’d Act created great differences in ye Town, amongst 
all sorts of People, as well amongst those who have nothing to do with af- 
fairs of such a nature as those that had, in so much that ye very women 
were fit to pull coive’s about it. As for ye common Soldier’s who had as 
little of Religion as Courage or Honesty amongst them, most of them com- 
mended ye Act declairing that theyd sooner turn Heathen’s & yield to ye 
Enemy al follow or fight under a Popeish Idol.” 


The author goes on to give the arguments made use of by “the Rever- 
end Spite-Fires that were summond from all ye Country round & com- 
manded to lay their heads together upon this weighty Matter.” We have 
no space to do more than reproduce a little that was proffered by each side. 
Those who held the lawfulness and expediency of the worshipful master 
Endicott’s act, urged, fifthly, that 

“Tf the Partakeing of Idolothytes in ye Places where ye Idols are wor- 
shipd, express a Communion with Idols & Idolaters ; then ye setting up of 

e Cross in ye Places where Idolaters do worship it, namely in ye Banner, 
s an Expression of Communion in their Idolatry. Tis true such meats 


when sold in ye Shambles might be eaten without scruple of Conscience ; 


but besides this that it was onely a common place where these might be 
eaten, whereas ye Cross in ye Banner is in ye Temple where ye apocaliptic 
Gentiles adore it.” 

To this it was replied, not, we think, with great conclusiveness, that 
meats, though sacrificed unto idols, were permitted to be eaten if bought 
and sold in the market, and a cross, there could be no doubt, was as much 
an Effect of Art and a Creature of God, as any meat, etc., etc. But in their 
“Thirdly,” the party that desired the deposition of Endicott (and who 
triumphed on the final vote) were very cogent. Perhaps there is ground 
for suspicion that the wicked prelatist who summarized the arguments 
may have foisted in adulterations and coinagesof hisown. The “little dig” 
about the thirst for lucre is rather more in his manner, we should say, than 
in that of the clerical gentlemen : 

“3dly If that _ Cross first used by Constantine had in it any thing un- 
warantable, it follows not, that ye following use of it, is of ye same Lump 
with ye first, for if it now be used upon another Design the uncleaness is 
taken away. Besides Constantine brought ye Cross with as much unwar- 
antableness into his Coin’s as he did into his banner, but tis certain that 
there are few or none this day that would refuse money tho’ they got 
thereon a Popish Idol, but would set mighty esteem on it ye bigger & 
ye better ye Cross was.” 


—Among late English books, most of which are to be found at Scribner, | 
Welford & Co.’s, we notice these: The Rev. Henry Parry Liddon, a. 
much less against the general character of the young men for gentleman- 


preacher whose eloquence gives him a great following just now among the 


young men at Oxford, is enough of a scholar and a thinker to make his_ 
discourses bear the voyage to this country without losing their attractiveness — 


for the readers of religious literature. He was the Bampton lecturer for 
1866, and his eight lectures are now in a second edition. In England 
almost nothing is stereotyped, and the former edition (Rivington’s, Oxford) 
has been for some little time out of print, and sold at a premium on the 


regular price. A new edition being called for, it was decided to make it, 








comparatively cheap, and the volume before us is not higher in price than 
similar American books. We have previously mentioned the name of 
the Rev. Mackenzie E. C. Walcott’s “Sacred Archeology,” and now 
mention it again after having seen it and given it a cursory examin- 
ation. Our clerical readers will find it a book of considerable value. It is 
designed chiefly for the use of clergymen of the Church of England or 
that of Rome, but will be useful to readers and students of other denomin- 
ations. It is a popular dictionary, containing information on every topic 
connected with churches and church worship. The author began its com- 
pilation years ago; whenever in his reading he found a term which he did 
not understand, he kept watch for an explanation of it, and the result is a 
mass of information, gathered from a hundred fields, and from which, 
doubtless, there is not a man in the world who might not learn many new 
things. As Mr. Walcott says, an interleaved copy of it, in two volumes, or 
as many as the owner might like, would furnish amusement and be of 
value ; it is only by the gleanings of many hands that such books are 
made to approach completeness. 

—To the almost innumerable collections of poetry, three have recently 
been added, One was compiled by Archbishop Trench, who has himself 
written verses showing at least cultivated poetical taste. His hand-book 
is as good as the average ; it is to be regarded merely as a collection of 
pieces, and cannot take rank with such a voiume as Palgrave’s, which is 
an educator of the poetical capacity. Another volume is due to the labors 
of Frederick Locker, perhaps the very best English writer of vers de société 
since Praed, and, to our mind, at least the equal of that writer. His collection 
is made up of vers de société, and the task of giving a very full view of that 
field of poetry without admitting the indelicacies abundant there, and with- 
out omitting things necessary to the completeness of the view, he seems to us 
to have done very well indeed. A third book of like nature is one which, 
commendable as it is, would be liked better if it performed what it promises. 
The compiler is Emily Taylor, and the title of the book is “ Memoirs of Seme 
Contemporary Poets.” The poets were all known to the compiler, either 
personally or through an intimacy with persons who were intimate with 
poets, and her preface promises that use shall be made of this fortunate 
circumstance. We do not see, however, that any hack writer, with the 
ordinary sources of information, could not have done all that is done in the 
biographical notices. The volume is worth having, because it contains 
poems by many respectable authors of late date, about whom it is worth 
while to know something, and who will, most of them, hardly be found in 
the regular cyclopxdias of poetry. Such are Mrs. Barbauld, Miss Fan- 
shawe, Sarah Flower Adams, William Roscoe, and Margaret, Mary Anne, 
Jane, Henry, William Stanley, and Robert Roscoe, a family which alto- 
gether ought to have produced a poem, but which we fear did not, either 
altogether or separately. The Baroness Nairn, who wrote so little, and 
everything that she did write wrote so well, is one of the chief figures in 
the book. Miss Taylor gives the latter part of Lady Nairn’s “ Land o’ the 
Leal” in a form different from the usual one. The many lovers of the 
poem will perhaps thank us for giving the variation : 


* Sae dear 's that joy was bought, John, 
Sae free the battle fought, John. 
That sinful man e’er brought 
To the land o’ the leal. 


“Oh! dry your glistening ce, John, 


My soul la to be free, John, 
And angels beckon me 
To the land o° the leal. 


“Oh! haud ye leal and true, John, 
Your day it’s wearin’ thro’, John, 
An’ [ll welcome you 

To the land o’ the leal. 


** Now fare 7” weel, my ain John, 
This warld's cares are vain, John, 
We'll meet and aye be fain 

In the land o” the Ileal.” 


Miss Taylor offers no proof that hers is the authentic reading. Few 
will think that the poem is not better in the commonly accepted version, 
which, for one thing, wholly wants the first three lines above given. 


—The bad behavior of the undergraduates of Oxford on Commemora- 
tion days is in great part a conventional and arbitrary thing, and argues 


liness than some people think and say. The youth in the gallery who 
raises wild cries at the stranger in the white hat or grey coat, who makes 
remarks other than laudatory on the distinguished gentlemen who aré up 
for doctorates, who interrupts the Vice-Chancellor, who shouts and hoots 
during the delivery of the Public Orator’s addresses and of the prize poems 
and essays, is doing his duty by the “customs of the day” rather than in- 
dulging the taste for low barbarity with which he is yearly charged in 
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the newspapers. This conduct is not nearly so horrifying as it is often 
made to appear; as, for instance, it is made to appear in a late defence 
(Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes) kindly volunteered by “An Honorary 
M.A.” le represents himself as having conversed with certain foreigners 
who rejected summarily his excuses for the conduct of the undergraduates. 
“But you see,” he told them, “these compositions (prize poems, etc.) are 
long, cannot be heard distinctly by all who are present, and become too 
tedious.” To this the foreigners very properly cried “ Shame! Shame!” 
The fact of the matter is, we suppose, that whether the compositions were 
long or short, whether the owner of the white hat were present or not, the 
traditions of the day would be kept up, and rather more strenuously each 
year, as long as the government suffered any degree of carnival or satur- 
nalian license. We are not saying that the custom would not be vastly 
more honored in the breach than in the observance, but only that any given 
shouter and hooter is probably much less of a barbarian than the foreigner 
or the “Honorary M.A.” who is the object of his attentions is apt to ad- 
mit. To the question, Why the state of things is worse now than it was 
twenty or thirty years ago, various answers are given. Mr. Grant Duff 
has said that the devotion to athletic sports has assumed the dimensions of 
a national calamity, and it is held that great numbers of the students have 
entirely lost respect for literary pursuits and literary success, and feel no 
sympathy with the prize poet or essayist. It is said, too, that there has 
beon “a gradual but conspicuous decay of discipline,” and, as a prominent 
instance of this, is cited the appearance on the streets of young men ar- 
rayed “in those wonderful cogtumes which have been described as ‘ vest- 
ments,’ and which would have driven a proctor of thirty years ago to 
commit suicide.” “A very simple man” looking about for a remedy for 
the particular evil of which we have been speaking hits on this one, which 
we hope may be tried if the University authorities are unable, single- 
handed, to cope with the noisy minority. “ Let,” he says, “tickets be given 
to ladies only on condition that they will immediately leave the theatre on 
a signal from the Vice-Chancellor, to be given at his discretion.” In this 
country we should probably put proctors or policemen in the gallery, and 
afterwards try a little expulsion of ringleaders from college. 

—Under the operation of the new press law in France, new journals 
are daily springing up in the Departments as well asin Paris. We see 
the names of the Indépendant Remois, established at Rheims; of the 
Union Lidérale, at Tours ; the Lidéral Bayonnais, at Bayonne ; the Lidéral 
de Seine-et-Oise, at Versailles ; the Avenir Démocratique, at Lyons; and at 
Caen the Suffrage Universel. 


ABORIGINAL AMERIOAN MYTHOLOGY.* 

Tue second volume of Professor Max Miiller’s “ Chips from a German 
Workshop” opens with his elaborate dissertation on Comparative Mythol- 
ogy, which was published originally as one of the Oxford Essays, in 1856. 
It is not strictly true that from its first appearance “dates the origin of a 
new science ;” but that essay certainly gave a new impetus to the “science 
of religion,” and threw open to English students a large and interesting 
field which had previously been entered, somewhat timidly, only by Ger- 
man explorers. Following quickly upon the republication of Professor 
Miiller’s essay comes Dr. Brinton’s “.Treatise on the Symbolism and Myth- 
ology of the Red Race of America,” which is, upon the whole, a substantial 
contribution to the science which the friend of Bunsen has done so much 
to develop. Dr. Brinton was already known to students of American 
archwology by his “ Notes on the Floridian Peninsula; its Literary Histo- 
ry, Indian Tribes, and Antiquities,” published in 1859 ; but in the present 
work he enters a much wider field, and one which but few have explored 
with the same broad aims as those which have guided him. From a 
bibliographical note appended to the first chapter, which, by the way, 
might well have taken the place of the very brief and vague preface to 
the book, it appears that the list of those who preceded the author in the 
department of American mythology embraces only five or six names; and 
none of these offers us a satisfactory interpretation, or even an adequate 
report, of the facts which lay spread before them. Car! Knortz’s “Tales 
and Legends of the North American Indians” (in German) was probably 
not yet published when this list was made out. In the comprehen- 
sivencss of his design, and perhaps in familiarity with the facts, Dr. 
Brinton is superior to all his predecessors; he is also quite thoroughly im- 
bued with the scientific spirit ; yet, for reasons which will come to view 
as we proceed, he has failed to do what he might have done for the 
anthropology of America. 











* “The Myths of the New World: A Treatise on the Symbolism and Mythology of 





“During the last fifty years,” says Professor Miiller, in the preface to 
his two volumes of essays, “ the accumulation of new and authentic mate- 
rials for the study of the religions of the world has been most extraordi- 
nary ; but such are the difficulties in mastering these materials that I doubt 
whether the time has yet come for attempting to trace, after the model of the 
science of language, the definite outlines of the science of religion ” (p. ix.) 
To trace definite outlines, either in the mythology or in the philology of 
the New World, is, as every one knows who has tried it, a peculiarly difficult 
task ; and Dr. Brinton must not be condemned for eschewing it. The 
attempt would have been premature. There is, nevertheless, ground of 
complaint against our author in the fact that he has so little apprehended 
the importance of “ definite outlines,” and the desirableness of having in the 
mind’s eye, in all such investigations as his, the largest possible scientific 
scheme. It is only thus that a collection of mixed materials can be trans- 
muted into a valuable addition to the aggregate of our systematized 
knowledge. Perhaps it would be unfair to demand that he should have 
wrought with the framework of the “science of religion” before his mind ; 
for it is a science which has not yet grown into definite form. There is 
more of it in Professor Miiller’s preface, already referred to, than anywhere 
else in English literature. But American ethnology isa department which 
has well-defined limits ; and to this Dr. Brinton might have made an im- 
portant contribution had he done his work with more of the scientific 
method. This, however, was not his aim. He simply proposes to “ invest 
the fruitful theme of American ethnology with a more general interest,” 
and announces distinctly, on page 82, that his “ purpose in this work is not 
comparative mythology.” We regret this; or, rather, we regret that the 
“comparative” element in some form has not been more largely introduced ; 
that the search after relationships, by which so much has been accom- 
plished in philology, has scarcely been attempted in the work before us. 
The consequence is that the book is chiefly an assemblage of facts grouped 
according to the author’s fancy, interesting enough to the “thoughtful 
general reader” referred to in the preface, but serving the man of science 
simply as a directory, to show him what paths he must follow and where 
he must dig. Whether to the general reader or to the man of science, 
there is nothing more interesting than the discovery of relationships ; and, 
while it is well enough to know “the fancies of the Sioux concern- 
ing thunder” (p. 151), and a hundred other fancies gleaned from a hundred 
authors, yet he who has once had his eyes opened to the existence of the 
“comparative” method will find himself, as he reads, constantly attempt- 
ing to connect the strange legends or customs together, and at the same time 
to discriminate between them on some well-defined basis. The ethnological 
bearings of the American myths are of decidedly greater consequence, just 
now, than their philosophic or theological significance ; and those would 
have been much more readily discerned had they been classified according 
to some ethnographic scheme. A comparison of the religious system of 
the Toltecs, for example, with that of the Incas on the one hand} and that 
of the Algonkin tribes on the other, would be more instructive, at once to 
the student and to the general reader, than a hundred myths culled indis- 
criminately from all the American tribes. But no such comparisons of 
system with system are to be found in Dr. Brinton’s book. 

These defects, however, exist side by side with characteristics which 
make the work, as we have said, a substantial contribution to modern 
science. No one can read it without perceiving that the author is familiar 
with the ground he has gone over, and has explored it with patient care. 
There is scarcely a page without foot-notes, and these, as well as the text, 
are of such a character as to leave no doubi respecting the author’s exten- 
sive and accurate learning in his department, or the thoroughness of his 
method. The volume opens with a chapter of “ general considerations on 
the red race,” in which he discusses (1) the peculiarities of the American 
languages in their bearings upon American mythology, (2) the isolation of 
the red race, and (3) its predatory character, insisting that it is beyond all 
others a hunting race. This is followed by a brief but excellent ethno- 
graphy, on the basis of language, describing the various families of the 
race as they existed at the date of the discovery ; and some opinions are 
ventured, in conclusion, respecting the course of the American migrations, 
the age of man in America, and the unity of the red race. The proper sub- 
ject of the book is entered upon in the second chapter, which is devoted to 
“the idea of God.” Then follow in succession, and without a very obvious 
plan, chapters on the sacred number; the symbols of the bird and the ser- 
pent; the myths of water, fire, and the thunder-storm ; the supreme gods of 
the red race ; the myths of the creation and the deluge ; the origin of man, 
the soul and its destiny, and the native priesthood. The last chapter dis- 
cusses “the influence of the native religions on the moral and social life of 


the Red Race of America. By Daniel G. Brinton, A.M., M.D., Member of the Historical * 
Society of Pennsylvania, ete., etc." New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1968. the race.” When we consider the’vastness of the subject, and its inherent 
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difficulties—resulting from the diversity of languages, the want of native | brings forth the morning, and perishes herself in the act, and the West— 
literatures, the uniqueness of the race, and the prehistoric character of the | ard seg 6 same ere as a East is «ae te and a the 
¢ ‘ ‘ ; € 1€ eve . % Vv 
materials employ ed—we cannot do otherwise than accord high praise to the legend, the rm omaha pipes le father to sereenndin Geatcat 
the author for diligent research, discriminating criticism, good sense, and, | }yjs mother, and then commenced a Jong and desperate struggle. ‘It 
we may add, a large charity. He has placed before the American public began on the mountains. The West was forced to give ground. Mani- 
what ought to interest them more deeply in the original American race | — ae ~ > a, ete ee mp eg ga eh lakes, and at last he 
than the entire bulk of “Lo-the-poor-Indian” poetry, with the Leather | My power, and that it ay nt to kill me.” What te thio bet tho 
Stocking tales thrown in. /diurnal combat of light and darkness, carried on from what time ‘the 
In each of these chapters Dr. Brinton has overthrown some too hasty jocund morn stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops,’ across the wide 
generalization, dissipated some false impression, or shown the emptiness of | world to the sunset—the struggle which knows no end, for both the op- 
some misrepresentation which, by virtue of its antiquity, had become quite | ponents [combatants ?] are immortal ” (pp. 166, 167). 
respectable, and in one or two of them he has given us something valuable How natural and how instructive the comparison of such legends as this 
in the way of hypothesis and interpretation. He seems to have proved, for with the very different, yet strikingly similar, legends of the ancient Greek 
instance, that there was not in any of the American religions a conscious | and Sanskrit mythologies ! 
monotheism, and, on the other hand, that there was no well defined; We hope, in conclusion, that this interesting and handsome book will 
dualism, the numerous assertions to the contrary notwithstanding. He | do much to popularize the study of American ethnology. The red raco, 
also denies the existence of any genuine phallic worship in America, and | not as it appears in Cooper’s novels and in the poetry already referred to, 
reduces to the lowest point the ethical significance of the “serpent sym- | but as seen through scientific eyes, ought certainly to engage, to a larger 
bol,” to which Mr, Squier has devoted a book. He recognizes in the flood- ex‘ent than hitherto, the thoughts and the labors of American students, 
myths simply “an unconscious attempt to reconcile a creation in time with | and indeed of the American people. Our past relations to that race, how- 
the eternity of matter.” He credits the Indians with a firm belief in the | ever we may estimate our dealings in the light of the moral law, have been 
resurrection of the dead. He establishes the mythical import of many | such as should impose upon our consciences a duty of commemoration, 
names, local and personal, which have commonly been supposed to be | Our fathers slew them, and the least that we can do is to build their sepul- 
historical ; and, in reply to the assertion of Waitz, in his “ Anthropologie,” | chres. But apart from this, we cannot learn too soon, or believe too fully, 
that “no natural religion appears to have been able to develop from a germ the sentiment expressed so long ago in the house of a gentile centurion, 
within itself anything whatever of real advantage to civilization,” he points that “God is no respecter of persons ; but in every nation, he that feareth 
to the Toltecs, the Peruvians, and the Mayas, insisting that their advance- Him and worketh righteousness, is accepted with Him.” It is some such 
ment must be attributed not to the influence of heroes and great men—for doctrine as this which lies at the foundation of all trae democracy. 


these have only a mythical existence—but to the dominance of certain | = a 

noble ideas among them, which found embodiment in their supreme | DE TROBRIAND'S “ARMY OF THE POTOMAO.” * 
divinities—in Quetzalcoatl in Mexico, Zamna in Yucatan, and Viracocha in | 

Peru. It is certainly to the credit of uninstructed human nature that it! _‘T is not too much to say that it is fortunate for the people of the United 


should have given expression to such a prayer as that to Viracocha, repro- States that General de Trobriand accepted a commission in their army in 
duced on page 298 : the late war. He did good service in the field, and the merit of his services 


s Pa was recognized. He was promoted to the grade of brigadier-general and 
O Pachacamac, thou who hast existed from the beginning and shalt | preyet major-general in the volunteer service, and, when the war was 


over, he received the further reward of a commission as colonel of the 
Thirty-First Regiment of infantry in the regular army. But, good soldier 
as he was, he has done more for the country since peace was declared than 
he had done before. He possessed a rare combination of qualities fitting 
him to report us and our cause aright in Europe, and he has used them 
admirably. A Frenchman by birth and education, he came to this country 
in early manhood, and made it his home. He is a man of character, intelli- 
gence, and culture—a man of observation and of conduct. He served 
almost all through the war of secessidn, and he often found time to make 
minutes of events as they were occurring. 

The scholar has recorded what the soldier saw, and the record makes a 


exist unto the end, powerful and pitiful; who createdst man by saying, 
Let man be ; who defendest us from evil and preservest our life and health ; 
art thou in the sky or in the earth? in the clouds or in the depths? Hear 
the voice of him who implores thee, and grant him his petitions. Give us 
life everlasting, preserve us, and accept this our sacrifice.” 

A prominent place is given in the volume to the sacred number fowr, 
because of the prominence of this number “ in the religions of the red race, 
This is so marked and so universal,” says the author, “ that at a very carly 
period in my studies I felt convinced that if the reason for its adoption 
could be discovered, much of the apparent confusion which reigns among 
them would be dispelled. Such a reason must take its rise from some 
essential relation of man to nature, everywhere prominent, everywhere the 








same. It is found in the adoration of the cardinal points.” He proceeds to (very excellent and interesting book ; but its value is immensely enhanced 
establish his interpretation by reference to the inevitable presence of four car- | by the fact that it is written in French by a Frenchman who speaks of 
dinal points in our conceptions of the natural world, and the importance of what he knows, and published in France by a Frenchman of sufficient 
such points to a race of hunters. From this one discussion a very fair idea military rank to make it likely that his book will attract attention. Its 
of the author’s method may be derived—which is the method of the ra- merits are such that, if it is begun, it will be finished. Thus, the character 
tional school of mythologists, in distinction from the symbolical. “Some | of the composition, the language in which it is written, and the rank of the 
essential relation of man to nature” lies at the basis of every myth, and | author unite to promise for these volumes an extensive European circulation. 
finds expression therein. He applies this principle throughout—to the | It is just such a book as it is good for us to have foreigners read. The 
solution of the myths of water and fire, the myths of the creation and the | author is thoroughly sound in his political opinions, as here expressed, and 
deluge, and the myths concerning the origin and the destiny of man. warmly in sympathy with the anti-slavery character of the late struggle. 
But the most interesting example of this method, and that which re- | He is well informed as to the course of events which preceded and led to 
minds us most forcibly of Professor Miller in his famous essay, is in the _ the secession of the South, and he begins his book with a very clear, satis- 
sixth chapter, which treats of the “supreme gods of the red race.” The factory, and succinct statement of them. He is a man of sense ; and while 
myths to which we refer are those relating to Michabo, the chief deity of he is clear-sighted enough to perceive the defects existing in the state of 
the Algonkin tribes. His name has commonly been taken to mean the things among us, and especially in military matters, and is honest enough 
Great Rabbit, and has served as a proof that the red men worshipped to mention them, yet he is equally able and always ready to suggest such 
brutes. But Dr. Brinton informs us that the root wab, which appears | explanation and apology for them as the case may admit. He was a studious 
under all the variations of this name, means not only “rabbit” but | soldier as well as a gallant m&n, and his account of the organization of our 
“ white”—in other words, that there are two distinct roots having this same | army is accurate and ample. He had large experience in different positions, 
form, and that from one of the two are derived the Algonkin words for the | from that of colonel of a regiment to that of division commander, and his 
light, the dawn, the morning, the day, and the east. He therefore trans- term of service extended almost continuously from the first summer of the 
lates Michabo, “ the Great Light,” and its synonym, Manibozho, “the Spirit war to Lee’s surrender. 
of Light, or of the morning” ; and at once the stories in which Michabois| Having given, in his first three chapters, an account of the causes of 
the central figure receive a natural and beautiful solution. We can see at | -—--_ — —_-——-~ 
; ; " aie VrArmée du Potomac. Par de Trobriand, ex- 
once why he is the grandson of the moon, why his father is the West | ssajor patos Ane do Camere poe aE wot peg Bigis Gen Etats-Unis 
Wind, and why his mother is a maiden who dies in giving him birth. d@’ Amérique.” Paris: Librairie Intern’ , au coin de la 
a et er ad A peer ny 7 hh 
“For the moon is the goddess of night, the dawn is her daughter, who Livourne. 1967 863 Broadway 
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the war, and of the manner of its commencement, and a sketch of its ear- | 


lier events, the author proceeds, in the fourth chapter, to describe the 
transformation of the “ Gardes Lafayette,” a French regiment of New York | 


militia, into the 55th Regiment of New York volunteers, a three-years | 


regiment in the service of the United States, At midsummer of the year 
1861 Mr. de Trobriand was elected colonel of the regiment, and on the Bist 

of August he set out with it for Washington. 
lowing chapters he tells the story of the movement of the regiment to 
Washington, its arrival there and establishment in the neighborhood, 
and of the leading features of that first winter of the war. He tells it with 
a truth and spirit which will be acknowledged by all who were then in 
service. The passage of the troops through Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
the indifference with which they were received in Washington, so strongly 
contrasted with the enthusiasm that attended their departure, the vast 
fioored barrack at the railway terminus in which they passed their first 
night there, the pitching of their camp, their experiences with the rain, 
wind, and mud of the South, the inspections and reviews, the improvement 
of the army and growth of the defences of Washington, pay-days and 
court-martials, presentations of colors, visits to the camp of Mr. Lincoln 
and the French princes, the surging to and fro in the city of the great 
wave of speculators, contractors, and intriguers, the crowds of uniforms in 
the hotels, the popularity of the South with the residents of Washington 
and the corps diplomatique, the enthusiasm for McClellan—all these and 
many other things are recorded or referred to by the author in a way 
which will awaken a thousand recollections among those who were in or 
near Washington that year. The remainder of the first volume is occupied 
with an account of the experiences of the Army of the Potomac and of the 
Army of Virginia until General McClellan was relieved from his command 
and succeeded by General Burnside. Colonel de Trobriand was present with 
his regiment at the battle of Williemsburg, but a fever kept him from tak- 
ing part in the other battles of the Peninsular campaign, and his ccoommand 
was not present in the battles of Pope nor in the Maryland campaign. 

In the second volume the author describes the battle of Fredericksburg, 
of which he saw the movement on the left under Franklin ; the battles of 
Chancellorsville and Gettysburg, in each of which he took an active part ; 
the brilliant affair of Kelly’s Ford, in November, 1863, in which he com- 
manded a brigade, forced the passage of the river, and carried the position 
of the enemy beyond, while Sedgwick, higher up, was storming their 
works at Rappahannock station ; and all that he saw of the campaign 
which commenced with the passage of the Rapidan and the battle of the 
Wilderness, in May, 1864, and ended with the surrender of Lee on the 
9th of April, 1865. Besides, he gives a very satisfactory account of the part 
of the campaign which he did not see, and completes the story by a suffi- 
cient statement of what was going on meanwhile in other parts of the thea- 
tre of war, and of all the important events, political and other, of the time. 

The book is charming because the author is competent to tell what he 
saw, and saw what he undertakes to tell. Many newspaper correspondents 
wrote most picturesque accounts of battles, but they either did not see 
these same battles at all, or saw them from a distance. But here we have 
the work of a man who was in the thick of the fighting. He commanded 
a regiment until June, 1863, and he commanded a brigade until three days 
before Lee’s surrender. Thus he-had rank enough to give him a good 
chance to see what was going on when his own command was not engaged 
and yet not rank enough to keep him apart from the very smoke and dust 
and blood of the combat. His descriptions have often the reality of a 
dream. A man who made the Peninsular campaign will feel, in reading 
his account of Williamsburg, as if he were fighting the battle over again 
and one who had the fever there will find the whole of that dismal time 
reproduced—the low ground, the flies, the luxuriant vegetation, the wet 
and swamps, the cry of the whippoorwill, the glistening of the beautiful 
woods when the Southern sun shone on them wet with Southern rain, the 
loneliness when the troops moved away and left the hospitals, the magical 
change by which solitude and silence succeeded in a moment the crowd 
and hum of an encampment which numbered more grown men than are to 
be found in a great city * 

His accounts of the battles of Chancellorsville and Gettysburg deserve 
especial praise. The former gives a better idea of the confused character 
of fighting in a wooded, broken country, especially at night, than most 
writers have been able to convey, and one reads the account of the night 
attack made by Birney’s division with almost matchless interest. Such 
sentences as “ Plus on approchait, et plus on voyait on baionnettes du pre- 
mier rang s’abaisser en décrivant un are de cere! ,” make one feel that 
what he is reading is the real thing, and not a ma.:e-believe. The latter 
is valuable for the clear and spirited description which it contains of the 


In this and the three fol- | 





severe struggle in which Sickles was forced back from the advanced posi- 
_ tion at Gettysburg, which he had imperilled the whole army by taking. 

These volumes are enlivened by criticisms upon many prominent offi- 
cers, and by many interesting anecdotes. The author is very severe upon 
McClellan, both as a soldier and as a man. His condemnation is well- 
founded, but it is none the less true that our armies fared better under him 
than under Burnside, Hooker, or Pope, and, as he is no longer eithera 
soldier or a candidate for office, we can afford to be to his faults a little 
blind, and to remember that it was under his leadership that we took the 
first lessons in the art of which we now see he was not an able exemplar. 
Moreover, the character of General McCleilan’s corps commanders must 
never be forgotten when his failures are discussed. Twoof them amounted 
to nothing, and passed into obscurity early in the war; another was 
cashiered ; another, who had probably more ability than all the rest put 
together, was never fortunate. The fifth carried the dash and recklessness 
which might have been in place at the head of his cavalry regiment to the 
command of a magnificent corps, and shipwrecked one of its divisions at 
the Antietam by his headlong manner of putting it into action, and his 
disregard of the information and suggestions offered to him by one of 
Mansfield’s division commanders, who had been on the field some hours 
before him. General de Trobriand tells a story about the evacuation by 
the enemy of the right of their lines at Yorktown, his reporting the facts 
to the corps commander, and the neglect with which his report was treated, 
which affords an apt illustration of what we are saying. He adds the neat 
remark : “La ville prise, c’était un victoire; la ville évacuée, ce n’était 
qu’une déception.” 

It is delightful to read the epigrammatic sentences in which the appear- 
ance and manners and character of various officers, or classes of officers, 
are mentioned. The sketches of Blenker, Stoneman, and French are good 
sketches of men whose names were more widely known than their merits 
deserved. Those of Hooker and Hancock give an excellent idea of the 
strength and the weaknesses of each. The brief mention of General Seth 
Williams does justice to the sterling merit of that most excellent and much 
regretted officer, and the gallery is enriched by an excellent portrait of 
Humphreys, who was probably, when the war ended, the best corps com- 
mander in the service of the United States. There are many light touches 
also, which are agreeable and illustrative, as when we are told how a gen- 
eral passes by, in the lines of a battle, with a cigar in his mouth and his 
horse at a walk, and tells an officer, loud enough for all the men around to 
hear him, that everything is going well. The telegram received by a 
private individual at Fort Monroe, on the 30th June, 1862, from the Secre- 
tary of War, and printed here—“ Is the enemy at White House? And if 
not, where are they ?—Stanton ”—is a vivid reminder of those days of doubt 
and alarm. 

We found next to nothing in these books to find fault with. As a rule, 
almost without exception, matter and manner were alike satisfactory. 
The first volume is a little wanting in military incident, but the reason of 
it is that circumstances permitted the author to be present but seldom in 
the engagements of the first eighteen months of the war. The remarks on 
the first Bull Run battle do not show much study of the best accounts of 
it. We are sorry to see that the author defends the practice of picket- 
firing ; but so he does, and he alleges the usual arguments in favor of it. 
Two or three times, moreover, there peep out indications of a peculiar 
character, whether individual or national it is not easy to tell. Thus, on 
the day after the battle of Williamsburg, he visits a hospital, out of mere 
curiosity, finds a Southerner of seventeen years, “almost a child, with 


, | blue eyes and long light hair, whose leg has just been taken off above the 


knee, asks him his age, and why he enlisted, and on being told, “ Pour 
défendre mon état contre ses ennemis,” replies, “ Dites pour rompre I’Union 
au profit de vos meneurs d’esclaves.” In the same hospital he heard many 
of the sufferers asking for water. The surgeons had only one man to help 
them, and he was busy burying the amputated limbs. As Colonel de 
Trobriand, having finished his visit of curiosity, is leaving the hospital, he 
meets this man, and we quote: “‘Sam,’ lui disje, ‘si vous étes un bon 
homme, allez tout de suite au puits chercher de l’eau pour les blessés qui 
ont grand soif.’ C’était tout ce que je pouvais faire pour eux.” The oddest 
example of all shall close our notice. The author tells the story of two 
men, the term of service of whose regiment had expired, and who were to 
return with it to their homes the following day. Believing that their 
speedy departure would make identification impossible, they offered 
violence to a woman in the neighborhood. They were arrested, tried, 
found guilty, sentenced to death, and hung. The author says: “Je ne dis 
pas que ce ne fit d’un bon exemple ; mais le temps de service expiré, a la 
veille de revoir les siens . . -Cest dur.” 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW FOR JULY. 


Wuat with Sterne, Dryden, Frere, Curtis, and the book reviews, the | 
literary element rather predominates in this number of the North Ameri- | 
can. The article on Sterne is by Mr. Adams Hill, who has got up his facts 
as industriously as he did for his essays on Lamb and Swift. As in the | 
case of those authors, so in this, he undertakes to set aside the common | 
opinion in regard to his subject, and, as happened to him before, he fails. | 
Doubt, generally, is the mother of knowledge, and the frame of mind in| 
which he examined the evidence as to Sterne’s character was probably the | 
best frame of mind in which to undertake the task of satisfying himself 
in the matter. But in specific instances Doubt often makes no addition at 
all to the family ; Mr. Hill offers nothing that should have convinced his | 
own mind that Sterne was not what he was held to be; unless, indeed, | 
he formerly entertained an opinion of him considerably worse than the one | 
that has prevailed among ordinarily intelligent students and critics. We, | 
for our part, find it hard to see how anybody can read two pages of Sterne | 
together and think of him as sincere. He himself pretty well describes, | 
under a figure, his own method with his readers—and by implication pretty | 
well describes himself—when he tells of the man who poured sentiment over 
the dead ass: “ He then took his crust of bread out of his wallet again, as if to 
eat it, held it some time in his hand, then laid it upon the bit of his ass’s bri- | 
dle,” and finally “looked wistfully at the little arrangement he had made, and | 
then gave a sigh.” We are bold to say that we have not very much confi- | 
dence in the man’s power of appreciative criticism who does not every- 
where in Sterne’s letters and other works find proof that he was as insin- 
cere, untrustworthy, and humbugging as he was clever. It is futile work | 
to say that he was not, and then leave such an assertion unsupported by any | 
new facts or any new light on the old. We find no new ones and no new light 
in Mr. Hill’s article, and there are too many things like this: “ Mr. Thack- | 
eray’s sketch in one of the ‘Roundabout Papers’ is purely fanciful : | 
« Yonder lean, shambling, cadaverous lad who is always borrowing money 
and leering at the housemaids is Master Laurence Sterne,’” ete. But by-' 
and-by, on the next page even, Mr. Hill quotes from an autobiographic 
description, which shows us “a pale face,” “spider legs,” and “a cadaver- 
ous bale of goods for a body,” and what any good biography would tell us 
concerning the housemaids or their equivalents would easily be enough to 
make Thackeray’s sketch, as a whole, seem not “ purely fanciful,” nor fanci- 
ful at all. Good painting such a sketch would seem, we imagine, however 
bad it might seem as whitewashing. It is a principal objection to these 
attempts to reverse well-established decisions that the writer who seeks the | 
reversal is very apt indeed to do great injustice to many estimable wit. 
nesses, whose characters, quite as much as that of the prisoner at the 
bar, are worthy of consideration. And, of course, the writer’s own tone 
during the process is in great danger of being displeasing. | 

A better article by Mr. Hill, calmer in tone and in every way more 
satisfactory, is his sensible account of the “ Chicago Convention.” Very 
good reading, too, is Mr. Simon Newcomb’s article on “ Meteoric Showers.” 
It is only within a year, it appears, that there has been an adequate and 
well accepted theory of the phenomena in question, and this Mr. Newcomb 
sets forth plainly. Clearness is also to be predicated of the account of “The 
Lumber Region of Michigan,” by Mr. C. H. Brigham. It is only in this 
country that such an article could have been written. It is a story of the 
immense natural resources of a virgin region seized upon by the pioneers of 
civilization—a picture of the substitution within a few years of the college 
and the steam-reaped wheat-field for the primeval forest and the huts of 
savages. 

Longer or more important unliterary articles than these just mentioned 
are one on “ Liberal Education,” by Mr. John Fiske, and one on “The 
Religious Reform Movement in Italy,” by Mr. H.C. Lea. Mr. Lea is not 
an unfriendly critic of an ideal Catholicism, but as regards the actual 
Catholicism of Italy, as it exhibits itself in the lives of the priestly class, 
in the government of the Papal dominions, in the attitude of Pius IX. 
and his trusted advisers towards every phase of what enlightened non- 
Catholics have agreed to call progress, he is severely critical, and appar- 
ently he is quifé hopeless of better things evolved from within and not 
forced from without. He will no doubt be attacked for what he has said 
on these and other points, and we promise to keep our readers advised of 
any successes obtained against him. The whole matter becomes interesting 
in the light of the fact, not so well known as it ought to be, that the 
Church in this country (and here it wears a pleasing show of liberality and of 
consonance with our American ideas of liberty and the purity of religion) is 
increasing greatly in the number of its communicants and laying founda- 
tions of power. Speaking of the General Council which is to meet in No- 


vember next, Mr. Lea expresses an opinion opposed to that of some obser- 
vers, and believes that the Council will do nothing more than register 
Papal decrees, and that it is idle from the assembled prelates to hope for 
anything but slavish subserviency to the Holy Father. We suppose this is 
most likely true; still a crowd sometimes develops a very different spirit 
from that of the individual members compesing it, and it is not impossible 


| that the bishops may refuse to part with the last vestiges of their indepen- 


dence, and that the Pope’s reluctance to call a council may be proved to 
have been well founded. Mr. Lea’s article is throughout instructive and 
readable. Before leaving it we may be allowed to quote a becoming jest 


| which Mr. Lea reports as having been made by the pious Monseigneur 


Dupanloup when he was told of the slaughter of the Garibaldians. “It 
was necessary,” said he, “that blood should flow, ‘ 7ranstulit los per 
mare rubrum.’” It is no wonder, after that, that ungodly men wanted the 
chassepot beatified into Saint Chassepot, and no wonder that Bishop Du- 
panloup is much Joved by persons “ outside the pale.” 

The subject of Mr. Fiske’s article is the book of “ Essays on a Liberal 
Education,” edited by Mr. F. W. Farrar, which during the past year has, 
with an almost countless number of similar books, been making so much 
stirin England. We see everything to commend in the article, and while 
we do not look—it would be vain, we suppose, to look—that the bigoted 
devotees of classicism or the, if possible, still more bigoted devotees of 


| “useful” and “ scientific” education should agree with it, we are mistaken 
‘if its conclusions will not be soon everywhere received by all sensible 


thinkers on the subject as sound in theory, and practical enough to go 
to work on immediately wherever there is opportunity to carry them into 
effect. 

Readers who read with pleasure Mr. Howells’s recent remarks on 
Longfellow will find in his “George William Curtis” a companion piece 
which elegantly pays the tribute that none of us feel like withholding 


| from one of the most graceful and agreeable literary friends that any 
‘American can find among his countrymen. 


Mr. Curtis, as a sentimental 
writer and as a satirist, is well remembered by Mr. Howells, who then pro- 
ceeds to consider him asa moralist. He is chiefly the latter, his critic thinks, 
Only to his contemporaries we should say—we ourselves being much of the 
mind of Mr. Howells’s friend—who, whenever he has a present to make, 
gives away “ Prue and 1”—and thinking Curtis’s best literary claim to 
continued remembrance and liking to be his work as a sentimental essayist. 
He has other than literary claims, as no one will forget who remembers 
his political value in the services which his weekly paper renders to the 
cause of decent government, and his services in his magazine—it is his in 
a higher sense than any one’s else—to the cause of the civilization of the 
country. 

Mr. Norton revives for us John Hookham Frere, a man of the sort that 


‘Emerson somewhere speaks of as commonly to be met in England—men 


who have seen everything, who know everything, who can do everything, 
and who keep quiet about it all. Frere was a statesman, a scholar, a wit, 
a man of genius, the author of literary performances which plainly reveal 
his culture and abilities, and yet one whose fastidiousness and reserve and 
carelessness of applause have resulted in his being forgotten, or recollected 
chiefly as the respected friend of Scott and Byron and the other intellectual 
magnates of his time. The breed is not yet extinct in England. That we 
may have it here, and the scholarly culture and the unvulgarity that its 
existence presupposes, is a thing to be desired, and the article we are 
speaking of will help on a consummation so much to be wished. It is to 
be hoped some one of our publishers may be disposed to act on Mr. Norton’s 


| recommendation, and give to the better class of readers the now unobtain- 


able works of the best of English translators, one of the best of English 
humorists, one of the most elegant and acute of English scholars, and an 
excellent poet. 

Mr. Lowell writes of Dryden, making, after all that has been said of 
“glorious John,” much the best essay on the poet that has yet been 
written. Whatever critic, or student of English literature, or of literature 
in general, or indeed of human nature in general, does not read it is unfair 
to himself. We say “human nature in general,” thinking of the often 
repeated words (somewhat indefinite) of an extremely enthusiastic admirer 
of Lowell’s—*“the most Shakespearian man since Shakespeare ”—words 
which, we tyke it, refer to the younger poct’s insight by sympathy into any 
and every phase of character brought under his eye. We do not know if 
he is unequalled in this power since Shakespeare—though the name of a 
disputant for so much honor does not now occur to us, certainly not the 
name of a disputant who joins Lowell’s power of expression and certain 
other powers of his with his eye for character. Fitz-Adam, Parson Wilbur, 
Mr. Sawin, will at once occur to the reader as examples of this faculty in 
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the creative mood; but perhaps in the “ Rousseau,” the “Shakespeare,” 
and by flashes in all the other essays we see it in equally, if not in more 
satisfactory exercise. But the tail end of a short article is not the place to 
treat of this subject. As for the “Dryden,” we do not feel that we have 
any additions to it to offer, nor any exceptions to take, nor any subtractions 
to suggest, and will only repeat our advice to people to go and read it. 
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THE FINE ARTS OF JAPAN. 
Itt, 


Ir the present or late Shogoon [Tycoon] is to be the last of those powerful 
deputies, and the awakened imperial power is to take the place among sove- 
reignties which the military leadership or mayorship of the palace has long 
assumed, the government of the Shogoons may be remembered as contempo- 
raneous with the great time of Japanese art, The vigorous and independent 
art which we have tried to describe took its beginning after the first Shogoon, 
Taiko-Sama, as his name is generally given, had established his derived, 
but nearly absolute, executive office, and made it hereditary in his own 
family. And now that his successor has abdicated and the West is finding 
out thet it must revise its treaties made during fifteen years with “his 
Majesty the Tycoon of Japan,” the fine arts of Japan also are abandoning 
their thrones. The art of China is dead; still thoy paint porcelain and 
carve ivory, with dim recollections of bygone splendors, but the old and 
good art is gone, and can never come again. The art of Japan is deteri- 
orating, and a few years more of intercourse with Europeans will finish it. 
The decorative arts of an Eastern people cannot bear the evil effect of the 
European market; Chinese art has died of the demand for dinner sets, 
backgammon boards, work-boxes, and chessmen for exportation; and 
Japanese art is moribund now that Mr. Vantine can sell two or three hun- 
dred thousand fans a year, with glove-boxes and teapots in proportion. 
The workmen who have the exceptional skill required for the finest work, 
to whom have descended those secrets of workmanship and that familiarity 
with design which we find so extraordinary, will not continue to do fine 
work when cheap articles of sale have begun to pay well. When Shanghai 
was opened for trade, delicate inlaid work was to be bought there ; one 
large, round table we know of which was bought for‘eighteen silver dollars ; 
similar work bought there now at four times the price is very inferior in 
design and in workmanship. So a bronze vessel of exquisite finish which 
cost forty silver dollars in Nagasaki a few years ago, a French bronze- 
worker would not attempt to reproduce for less than six hundred francs. 
The native workmen hear of European prices, and there is every proba- 
bility that the Japanese founders and engravers who did this wonderful 
piece of work are now engaged in making the common silver-inlaid bronze 
vases and candlesticks of poor workmanship and no particular design for 
the European market. 

There is this one thing to be said on the other side, this one reason to 
hope. The princes and rich men of Japan are asserted to be great lovers 
and collectors of their countrymen’s handiwork. It is known that pieces 
of ancient and rare porcelain and lacquer bring enormous prices in Japan, 
and that such gems remaining in Europe from the time of free intercourse, 
two hundred years ago, have been re-exported to Japan of late years, and 
sold there at higher prices than it was thought they would have fetched in 
Paris. But from this connoisseur spirit not much good can be expected to 


come beyond the mere preservation of the good art which already exists. 
Paris has been showing a lively taste for Japanese curiosities these three 
years past, and gives great prices for rarities, and has established manufac- 
tures of clever enough imitations, but this furore can do nothing to save 


the fine art of Japan from speedy decay ; nor does it seem probable that 
the better informed native connoisseurship will be able to do more. 
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is represented by, those works of the great Oksai of which we have spoken 
in a former paper. It cannot be supposed that this art actually began 
with his labors ; his drawing is too perfect, his conception of his subjects 
too firm and vigorous, for that to be the case ; no sueh knowledge and skill 
as his have ever in the history of art been gained by the unaided and 
original efforts of one man. But it is no less evident that he brought it to 
its highest point of development, and that, as regards all Japanese art 
since his death, he may be considered the founder and originator from 
which all has come. Just as Giotto created the types for Italian art, and, 
though basing his work upon that of his predecessors, may yet be said to 
have painted the first Deposition, the first Death of the Virgin, and the first 
Salutation, which all subsequent art took as invioiable precedents, so 
Oksai settled it for ever how to represent humanity in its daily life, in war, 
and in worship; how to describe, in line and color, the wild superstitions 
of his countrymen, and how to picture the plapts and animals of his own 
land, and those of which strange stories were brought by travellers. It 
would be of the greatest interest if we could ledrn what his own handiwork 
was like, what sort of touch and handling was his, and what his full chord 
of color. But we only know him by his drawing, and by his characteristic 
treatment of the subject of his art. 


It is of this that we propose to speak : the common subjects of Japanese 
art, and the treatment of them by the Japanese artists, especially by Oksai. 
And first of the subjects of mythology and legend, magic and apparitions. 
There occur frequently figures of seated gods or demi-gods, around whom 
are priests or worshippers, not very reverential in manner, nor at all bowed 
down with awe, but going through with formal ceremonies of worship. 
In one large picture covering two pages, a rocky sea-coast is shown ; on a 
high crag is placed a seated, cross-legged figure, dignified and calm, possi- 
bly a statue, but we think the god himself in unrufiled meditation. 
Squatted close by the water’s edge are two priests, one of whom holds in 
his left hand a staff with an ornamental head, with rings in it, as if to 
clash or rattle together, and in his right hand, high above his head, a black 
dish. From the dish issues a dense cloud of black smoke, which grows 
larger and spreads irregularly, and half emergent from the smoke is a por- 
tentous green dragon, not large, nor bigger than an alligator, but of splen- 
did ferocity of aspect, and certainly large to have come out of a basin, 
like Pharoah’s serpents from their little cones of cyanide of mercury. The 
other priest has filled a bowl with sea water, which he tosses up and 
scatters about, looking intently at the monster-in the cloud. Now, both 
these incidents—the cloud-born dragon issuing from a bowl, and the tossing 
up of water as an offering—occur again and again in the pictures ; and, for 
the dragon, beasts of his kind with the same admirably fierce head and 
action, and like him wrapped in cloud, are a large part of the paraphernalia 
of the Japanese mythology. In one impressive picture a priest is waving 
a sort of flag or pennon ; a dense black cloud or vapor-like smoke drives 
full in his face, with a furious wind before which the trees bend and rock, 
and in the cloud comes a beast vastly larger than the other, terrible and 
savage-looking, but not seemingly meaning mischief. Indeed, these celes- 
tial serpents seem to come in answer to prayer, and as guardians ; and a 
picture exists, which we have not seen, representing a lady who goes safcly 
through the sea, protected by this formidable friend, though assailed by all 
the monsters of the deep. 

Beside the stately god who sits on the rocks by the sea, and who 
appears now and then in other situations, we find other divinities. One, 
like a man of stalwart form, with two curved and sharp-pointed horns upon 
his head, sits staring at his priests with a fierce look which they seem to 
return. It must be noticed that this ferocity of aspect seems to be insepa - 
rable from the ideas of the Japanese of dignity and manly virtue, and is 
one of the worst blemishes upon their art. This being with the horns 
may be identical with the god of agriculture whom Koempfer speaks of, 
who was a fabulous Emperor of China about three thousand years before 
the time of Christ, and who taught the people to till the ground. Another 
god rides through the clouds seated on a great fish like a perch ; it is not 
winged, but seems borne up by the clouds which half conceal it. This 
is a favorite subject; we find it twice in the Oksai geries, and again 
on the first page of a volume by another celebrated artist, named Boun- 
Tujo; again, in low relief, upon a bronze bell, eighteen inches high, a 
very interesting work, and again in gold lacquer, moulded solid, and raised 
from the top of a splendid tortoise-shell box. Another favorite deity is a 
fair-faced woman, who appears among clouds, with folded arms and down- 
cast eyes, heavily draped, a scarf flying out like a halo around her head, 
and her head and whole body emitting powerful rays of light. Her wor- 
shippers wave burning torches in her honor, and it seems that they scale 
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This art of Japan, which was born, as we think, and which is dying 
with the government of the Shogoon, finds its highest development in, and 


mountain heights to reach her abode, for they are always standing on 
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jagged pinnacles of rock. This subject occurs often; we have it in a | 
colored picture by Oksai, again chased upon the cover of a silver box, and, 
on a large scale, and with splendid details of costume, painted upon a 
plaque or disk of porcelain. It is probably the same goddess who appears 
riding upon a dragon, very different in appearance from the awful creatures 
described above; when the goddess appears in this way it is always as a 
giver of gifts. She may be identified with the Japanese Eve, so to speak, 
or mother of their race, whom Koempfer calls Isanami. The god whose 
picture occurs the most frequently is a wonderfully corpulent personage 
with drooping ears, his face wearing a good-natured leer, and little other 
expression ; he is generally cross-legged and nearly naked, and in this’ 
way is constantly represented in bronze ; there is a statue of him now at 
Mr. Fountain’s store. There are some things about him and his worship 
which go to prove him the husband of the lady last named, and the Adam 
of the Japs, Isagani Mikotto by name, according to old Koempfer. There 
is another divinity whose i image we find given in one way only—engraved 

or in relief upon a huge bell. The bell we spoke of above is in New York, 
in all its bronze solidity ; but this one we see in pictures, hung high and 
surrounded by priests, mounted on a car and dragged by strength of men 
it is represented as ten feet high or so, and bearing always the figure of 
this god, whose appearance is not otherwise remarkable. 





In a very splendid colored drawing, probably of great antiquity, and 
undoubtedly of a time before Oksai, a god comes down upon a rolling 
cloud, to visit, in a dream, his sleeping protégée. That incident we do 
not find in any of the recent work. But another curious part of 
the old drawing is known to modern art as well—the thunder demon, 
who, in a black cloud, and surrounded by a ring of little drums, rolls 
out his alarum. He is a fiery red and deformed man, and his aspect 
is particularly malicious. Evidently the Japanese have no liking for 
thunder, nor belief in any beneficial influence from it. In one of the Oksai 
books appears also a lightning fiend, he also vermilion red, without the 
drums, and seated on a black cloud, from which red, forked lightnings 
blaze in every direction. It seems that the Japanese do not suppose 
the thunderbolt an attribute of their Zeus or father of gods and men, but 
hand that weapon over to a subordinate and evil-lisposed fiend, or two 
such— 


“ Of middle air the demons prond, 
Who ride upon the racking cloud.” 


But when we leave the great gods, and get to the “ Demonology and 
Witchcraft” of the Japanese, a new and interesting wakject opens up, which 
we must defer until another time. 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of 
of Designs and Su tendence for Buil 
and @ and other Architectural and 
Works, the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, Parks, 


INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE. 
Marine, Lake, Canal, and Inland Transportation, 


STEPHEN CROWELL, Presipenr. 
EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vice-Presrpent. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 


AETNA 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD. 
incorporated i819. 

Cash Capital, pn $3,000,000 


L. J. HENDEE, President. 
J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 
WM. B. CLARK, Assistant Secretary. 





Assets July 1, 1868, 
Liabilities, . 


$5,052,880 19 
499,803 55 


New York Agency, 62 Wali Street. 
JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


REMOVAL. 


New York, May 1, 1868. 


ALLEN EBBS, 
IMPORTER OF 
FINE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN BOOKS, 
Has removed from 183 Broadway to 


75 CHAMBERS STREET, 
One door west of Broadway. 


A. E. has lately received from London a most elegant 
collection of fine ks. 


THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE | 








wor! It creates 

in operation, and all persons 
fond of an excellent Sewing Machine should 
‘call and examine it. A liberal discount offered 
. Salesrooms, 616 BROADWAY, 
. ¥.; 108 Avenue A, corner of Seventh 
Sixth ; 288 Grand Street, Williams- 





Cemeteries, and 
CALVERT VAC 
110 Broadway, FRED'S C. WITHERS. 
New York, January 1, 1966. i 








PET EES 


The Nation. 


{July 23, 1868 














THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANGE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 


F. 8. WINSTON, 


Furnishes Insurance combining the Advantages offered by 


PRESIDENT. 


all other Companies, with unequalled Financial Security. 





ASSETS: 


OVER $25,000, 


000 IN CASH. 





RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vicx-Presripenr. 


JOHN M. STUART, SsorETarRy. 
F. SCHROEDER, Assistant SECRETARY. 


UNION ADAMS, 
637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


IMPORTER OF 


MEN’S FINE FURNISHING COODS, 


Dress Shirts, 
Collars, and Cuffs. 


Fine 





Orders by mail receive nn attention. 


A New Table Knife | 


Something that will not break. 
A handle that will not crack. 
Is not offensive to the smell, like rubber. 
Is heautiful in design and finish. 
Is the beat possible article for families, hotels, restacrants, 
and steamboats. 


This knife is forged from one bar of steel, handle and | 


blade ; is heavily plated with silver, and is the 
Cheapest Silver-Plated Knife 
offered for sale. Made by 
J. RUSSELL & CO., GREEN RIVER WORKS, 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Sold wholesale and retail by 


Davis Collamore & Co., 
ImporTERs oF CuIna, Giass, BTC., 
479 Broadway (four doors below Broome Street). 


P.8,—We will send by express, to any address, one 
dosen Table, $12; one dozen essert, $10. 4 








MARVIN & CO.’S 
ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURCL 





Are the most desirable for dows a Moray. and 1 price. 


Principal Warehouses : \et 721 Catteaed mt at Bagel. 
} 108 Bank 8t., Cleve 
Please send for a Circular. 


-PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS. 
For sale at all respectable Art Stores, Catalogues mailed 


FREE by L. PRANG & ©O., Boston. 





SHEPPARD HOMANS, Aorvary. 
LEWIS C. LAWTON, Assistant Actuary. 


| FINE WATCHES. 


We desire to call the attention of watch-buyers to the 
very fine WATCHES made by the AMERICAN WATCH 
CO. of Waltham, and known as the 


3-4 PLATE, 16 SIZE. 


To the manufacture of these Watches the Company have 
devoted all the science and skill in the art at their com- 
| mand, and confidently claim that for fineness and beauty, 
| not less than for the greater excellences of mechanical and 
scientific correctness of design and execution, these 





| any country. In this country the manufacture of such 
| Watches is not even attempted except at Waltham. 
——— | For sale by 


| HOWARD & CO., 


619 Broadway, New ‘York. 


THE SEMINARY AT CAZENOVIA, 
|N. Y.—The Fall Term commences August 12, 1868. 
Good Rooms, well Furnished, with Board, Washing, and 
Fuel, at $4 % per week. 

For Room or Catalogue, address, 


A. Ss. CRAVES, Principal. 








AMENIA SEMINARY, 
Awanta, N. Y., 

| REFITTED. Fall Term begins SEPTEMBER 8. 
| 8. T. FROST, A.M. 


Principal and Proprietor, 
HUDSON RIVER ‘INSTITUTE, 
AT CLAVERACK, N. Y. 
me Gqutember 7. Normal class, tuition free. 
REV AL ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal, 


ORCHARD-HILL FAMILY BOARDINGC- 
SCHOOL 
FOR TWELVE YOUNG LADIES, 
By Mn. and Mrs. D. Mack, 


In'a  heallfiy’ and rural situation, six miles from Bosto.,, 

Pupils taken for the academical or the entire year. Circu- 

lars, with particulars and references, sent when requested. 
BEeLmont, Mass., July 20, 1868. 


sn sets 





} 
Term opens 
| For catalogues. 








Natural Sciences, 


ee co ee 
Sie ee oa ae oan 


ereh er ape 
Bi tees eck ceed act geht 
inetions verge bay oh MF Fo 18 and “September 2 F fees 
r ‘or 
d_ other WILLIAM 


| KINSON, Becr'y of Faculty ace. sey. 


Inst. of Techno 
Boston ROGERS, Presiden 








| Watches will compare favorably with the best made in r 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS, 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence, for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all deal- 
ers in fancy articles, 


In ‘the window of WHEELER & Wuson, 
625 Broadway, may be seen their Paris Gold 
Medal; an illustration of their Exposition at 
Paris; their No. 1 and No. 300,000 Sewing Ma- 
chine (the former having been in ecnstant use 
fifteen years); their new Buttonhole Attachment, 
for families and manufacturers, making one thou- 
sand buttonholes a day ; their new and noiseless 
machine, and a miniature working model fac- 
simile Wheeler & Wilson Machine, complete in 
every part, with case of elaborately carved tortoise- 
shell, which was one of the mechanical gems at 
the Paris Exposition. 











SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL OF 
YALE COLLECE. 


This department of Yale College, under the direction of 
President Woolsey, and Professors Dana, Norton, 
“—~ 4 Brush Stina, Jehunen, Brewer, ack 


wah oie, Sree imitation fa Chemisty Re go tg 


cial ‘courses of instruction 
Netaral ory, tg For ee pines address Prof. D.C 
Gilman, Sec., New Haven, Conn. 





WILL BE SOLD ON THURSDAY, JULY 320, 


By erder of the Hon. Epwarp Jorpan, Solicitor of the 
Treasury, the Iron Steamer 


VIRGIN. 
length, 216 24 Bin. 
a? tot 9 in Py Vy he 
For further enquire at the REVENUE OUT- 


TER OFFIC Custom-House. 


LACKAWANNA COAL 


AT RETAIL. 


The DELAWARE AND HUDSON CANAL COMPANY 
are selling their justly celebrated Lackawanna Coal, at re- 
tail, for domestic use, at 


$5 50 


PER TON, SCREENED AND DELIVERED; 
oR, 


$5 


PER TON IN THE YARDS. 





ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


YARDS—810 FRONT S8T., E. R. 
FOOT OF HUBERT 8T., N. R. 
FOURTEENTH 8T., between NINTH and 

TENTH AVES. 

FOOT OF THIRTY-FOURTH 8T., E. R. 
1888 THIRD AVE. 
FOOT OF NINETY-SECOND ST., E. R. 
88 ATLANTIC ST., BROOKLYN. 
FOOT OF HARRISON ST., BROOKLYN. 
FOOT OF THIRD ST., E. R. 

AT THEIR DEPOT IN WEEHAWEEN, New Jersey. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 





7 Nassau Street up-stairs. 


















